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Outstanding Products 
Are Backed By 
Expert Southern Service 


Chatham Manufacturing Co.: Slasher Cloth 


Keller Tool Co.: Picker Motors and Pneumatic Tools 


Benjamin Booth Co.: Card Clothing 
Alexander Brothers: Leather Belting 
Westport Fibre Co.: Silver King Roving Cans 


Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co.: Tilton Woven Endless Belts 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc.: Spin-Master Spinning Tape 


These excellent products have features 
not found in any other lines . . . are made 
by leading manufacturers . .. and are 
backed by the years of practical textile 
experience of Oliver D. Landis, Inc., their 


exclusive sales representative in this area. 
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| Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
| 718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, WN. C. 
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There are four qualities a bobbin must have to do the job 
it is supposed to do: 
1. Fine Workmanship. 3. Straightness. 
2. A Finish that lasts. 4. Uniformity. 


/ Look at your bobbins. If they answer these four requisites, 
you will find the name DRAPER stamped on the butt. Rigid 
inspection assures perfect bobbins. 


Production at the recently modernized Draper bobbin 
plant in Beebe River, N. H., has increased to a point where 
deliveries can be handled adequately. Let us talk over your 
bobbin delivery problem. 


Check your mill records for Filling Bobbin costs. A fine 
selection of wood plus Draper “know-how” mean top-quality 
bobbins. You cannot afford to sacrifice bobbin quality. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 
assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred"k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm Voge! Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SPRING 


4 


Made especially for E, K, and X model looms, up to six. Features of this dependable Spring 
the B T M Spring Top is made up and pack- Top include hardened studs; choice of plastic 
aged as a complete assembly, with all straps, or wood sheaves; the finest grades of spring 
hooks, bolts, etc., as illustrated in the accom- wire and strapping. Bronze bushings are 
panying photograph. Any number of harness standard equipment on compensating sheaves. 


BTM AUXILIARY | 


SHAFT MOTION 


Offered as a complete as- 
sembly, the B T M Auxiliary 
Shaft Motion will give long, 
trouble-free service. Has all 
gear brackets, shafts, etc., 
ready for attachment. Aux- 
iliary Shaft made of steel. 
Bearings for grease or oil 
lubrication. Treadles with or 
without bronze bushings. 


ground for maximum life. 
Additional cross girts fur- 
nished if required. Treadle 
roll and pins furnished in 
any type from cast iron to 
anti-friction ball bearings. 


Idle gear stud hardened and i 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES or INDIVIDUAL PARTS 


We can furnish individual parts for either 
for oll or grease lubrication, Your 
ries are always welcome. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS ) 
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Why a Can of Paint is Like a Suit of Clothes 


On interior painting jobs, the surest way to get greatest satisfaction for 
your money is to do what you do when you're buying a suit of clothes. 
TRY IT ON! 

Yes ... make a simple, comparative test of various brands of good 
paints. Try them on your wall. See what a gallon of each will do for you 
... how far each goes, how well it hides, how well it looks, how long i 
takes to apply. 

On a test like this we're willing to stack up “Barreled Sunlight’. 
against all other brands of paint you want to + ass And we're con- 
fident you'll find that “Barreled Sunlight” will give you the best results 
.. . at lowest cost .. . for four good reasons: | 

(1) “Barreled Sunlight” gives you “6 for 5”...up to 20% more 
spreading capacity per gallon. (2) “Barreled Sunlight” hides better... 
often requires only one coat for a topnotch repaint job. (3) “Barreled 
Sunlight” keeps its “fresh-painted”’ look longer. (4) “Barreled Sunlight”’ 
goes on faster .. . makes important savings on labor which today averages 
a good 80% of total painting costs. 

Talk it over with a “Barreled Sunlight” representa- 
tive. Let him show you how to get a painting job that’s 
a “perfect fit” both physically and financially. Write. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
13-L Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Barreled Sunlight 


Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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YOUR NEAREST SUPPLIER OF SINCLAIR PRODUCTS WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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In the spinning room, production may be retarded unless the 
top rolls are lubricated properly. The problem is to provide 
adequate lubrication while avoiding creeping of the lubricant 
or drip onto bottom rolls. A lubricant spreading onto the roll 


cots will spoil the covering and stain the yarn. 


Sinclair NO-pRIP Lubricants have the correct combination of 
properties to provide desired performance. They reach all the 


parts where lubrication is needed — but they do not stray away. 


- 


New Fluid Catalytic Cracking Stills (like the one About 40% of all the Aircraft Engine Oil used 
shown here) are helping to expand Sinclair's by domestic Airlines in the U.S.A. is supplied 
refinery output, Sinclair's great refineries are by SINCLAIR, The same careful research that 
now turning out products at the rate of developed this high quality oil for the Air- 
150,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil yearly. lines is put into NO-DRIP and other Sinclair Oils. 


TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


: FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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TORRINGT 


SACO-LOWELL 


£ BEARINGS 


TWO RESEARCH GROUPS... 


and engineering staffs of these world-known companies pooled their talents to produce an anti-friction top 
roll which would be universally adaptable to all drafting systems, free from operating troubles, adaptable to 
all types of roll covering, and requiring no complicated or delicate adjustments. 


we went to work — Designing, development work, testing, re-designing .. for more than ten 
years the work has proceeded ... and now we are pleased to offer the textile industry our 


The S-L-T Needle Bearing Top 
Roll possesses many desirable 
features: 


2. 


5. 


TOP ROLL 


FOR ROVING AnD SPINNING 


SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 


Due to the inherent cleanliness, roll picking is 
practically eliminated. 


There is no wear whatever on saddle, cap bars 
and roll necks. 


Shells are adaptable to any type of roll covering, 
either leather or synthetic. 


Sealed-in lubricant saves lost time and lost pro- 
duction; lubrication required only when down for 
scouring and cleaning. 


Measurable saving in overall power consumption. 


6. 


7. 


10. 


No yarn spoilage from black oil, which gener- 
ally follows routine roll picking. 


Dual needle bearing preserves proper align- 
ment of the shells and eliminates “rock.” 


Rolls require no adjustment by mill personnel. 


High capacity needle bearings assure long life 
and low maintenance cost. 


Shells are readily detachable and rolls can be 
recovered at the mill. 


The S-L-T NEEDLE BEARING TOP ROLL is manufactured by THE TORRINGTON 


COMPANY, Torrington, Conn., 


and is available exclusively through SACO- 


LOWELL. You are invited to consult with our engineers on your top roll problems; or, 


write our negrest Sales Office for literature. 


BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE 


GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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MULTI-MOTOR DRIVE AND ACCURATE CONTROL 
HOLD PRE-SET YARN TENSION CONSTANT AT 
OPERATING SPEEDS UP TO 100 YARDS PER MINUTE 


The WPF&M Hi-Speed Head End is;constructed 
throughout for heavy duty service. Gearing is 
simplified and eliminates frictional losses of 
old style clutches and speed cone drives. Drive 
and motors are completely covered, fully pro- 
tected from lint and dirt. 
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Here’s a Head End, equipped with Multi-Motor Drive, 
that accurately controls yarn stretch and tension at 
running speeds ranging from 20 to 100 yards per 
minute; a creep speed of four to six yards per minute. 

In place of old style friction, an individual motor 
winds the beam. Individually driven slasher rolls are 
synchronized by the Drive and controlled by a 
rheostat. 

Indicating meters can be quickly and accurately 
pre-set to any desired yarn tension. Once set, tension 
remains constant—all beams are wound uniformly 
tight—from start to finish. After proper tension has 
been determined for a particular grade yarn, it can 
be duplicated at any time by merely setting the 
rheostat. 

Elimination of costly guesswork adjustments means 
a better quality finished product . . . increased loom 
efficiency. 

We will be glad to send you detailed information 
of this Head End’s many other advantages . . . or 
make a survey in your slasher room if you desire. 


WEST POINT) 


POINT, GEORGIA 


A HI-SPEED HEAD END 
WITH A q 
MIND 
“4 
5 
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“We must start to SACO-LOWELLize. . NOW!” 


4. 


4/4 
YES, we must lose no time 
in taking advantage of the possibilities now available to us.” 


| Here are 3 SACO-LOWELL units 

which should be an integral part of your SACO-LOWELL- 
| izing program. They can give you operating advantages 
as well as 


BETTER QUALITY 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
REDUCTION IN WASTE 
LOWER COSTS 


Reports from many mills concerning these units show such 
actual results — these statements are not generalities. 


: | You need every advantage enjoyed by your competitors to 
achieve production and economy. A Saco-Lowell engineer 


NewEra can help you to accomplish this. 


SPINDLE 


LITERATURE is available on request. 
Write to our nearest Sales Office. 


S-L-T TOP ROLL 
FOR ROVING and SPINNING 


Continous 
CARD STR 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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MODEL 


POWER COSTS-SPINDLE REPLACEMENT ! 


GET MONEY-SAVING EFFICIENCY WITH 
FOSTER MODEL 75! 


Efficient ball bearing spindles are an outstanding feature of the Foster 
Model 75 Winder. Power for a 30 spindle machine is effectively supplied by 
a 2h. p. motor. 

Besides lowering power consumption, the ball bearing spindle improves 
the mechanical performance of the winder and prevents oil spotting of the 
yarn. These spindles operate indefinitely without replacement. 

In performance ... in money-saving features . . . the dollar-for-dollar 
answer for filament and cotton thread yarn winding is Foster Model 75. 


SOME OF THE OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE MODEL 75: 
1. Winds standard Foster convex base cones or, with special added attachment, 


pineapple cones. 


2. When equipped to wind pineapple cones, the starting traverse may be varied 
between 4” and 6”. 


3. Depending on type of yarn and other conditions, cone density may also be varied 
between 40 and 70 by Durometer reading. 


4, A slow starting device prevents yarn strain. 


5. Total enclosure of the lubricated parts prevents yarn soilage. 


Bulletin A-92A on request 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian Representative, Ross 
Whitehead & Go., Led., University Tower Bidg., 660 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
Que. European Representative, Muschamp Taylor Ltd., Manchester, England. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman's program to the new session of Congress will be 
campaign promise left-overs from the last session, with new plugs 
for his welfare state. It's being written chiefly, and edited, 
by Keyserling. It will lean far to the left, emphasize big spend- 
ing as a basic aim of government, and call for higher corporate, 
and probably personal, income taxes. 


Truman proposals will get a cold reception in both branches. 
Not even Truman expects them to be put through. He's laying the 
premise for next year's campaign, and for himself in 1952, if he 
decides to run. Aim of Truman forces is to keep the session in a 
noisy uproar. There will be a continuing string of proposals 
appealing to the turbulent masses, and offering more and more for 
nothing. Truman will lean heavily on union leaders and racially- 
conscious groups. 


Both union leaders and "twin dealers" are promoting the con- 
cept that unbalanced budgets are not too much to be deplored; in 
fact, a good thing. Communists are helping them, sure in the 
knowledge that in the end it means a crack-up, or the opportunity 
for which Russia has been looking. 


; Much of the impetus for red ink spending will come from state 
and local governments, seeking federal grants for purely local 
projects. New Deal contingent is encouraging these proposals to 
make big federal spending effectual on home fronts, and in "tight" 
states and districts, in a campaign year. 


Estimates of the Truman deficit for 1949 are now $7 billion. 
New spending in the next session may raise it. Truman will ask 
Congress to launch on the biggest peacetime spending program in 
history, and will demand heavy tax increases. Among the items: $6 
billion for socialized medicine; $6 billion for the Brannan plan, 
and $4 billion for universal military training. 


Congress will face its most bitter fight on tax revision. 
Republicans and Southerners are determined to start lowering war- 
time taxes. Pressure to repeal excises will be terrific. Any re- 
duction will have to pass over a Truman veto. 


Union leaders have abandoned hope of Taft-Hartley repeal 


until the 82nd _Congress. They will focus in this session on ending 
seniority in committee jobs, and giving more power of dictation 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


to top leaders. Seniority was adopted long ago to end log-rolling 
for jobs. 


Top Truman leaders think it may be better to let Taft win 
in Ohio, and use him as a whipping boy in 1952. They are still 
looking for a candidate against him, but have decided they can't 
beat him. 


John L. Lewis dodged a Taft-Hartley injunction and crack- 
down by sending miners back on a three-day week. He expects to win 
ultimately through dwindling coal stocks. He did not want a fact- 
finding board prying into the state of his pension fund. 


opreading gas pipelines are giving shivers to both Lewis and 


mine owners. Lines hitched to a Texas gas well are reaching into 

the coal and oil man's richest Eastern market. New lines authorized 
in last 12 months will add 2,600 million cubic feet to daily 
capacity, now nearly three trillion cubic feet. } 


Fear. grows among rank-and-file workers that new pension 
plans of unions may make any worker over 45 5 a pension liability. 
In some industrial centers number of jobless in over 45 bracket 
is growing almost twice as fast as in younger groups. 


wed 


Employers say it will take many months for details of these 
pension plans to shake down. Eventually they may become so complex 


as to restrict the area of collective bargaining. Costs of plans 
accepted so far are about equal to the round four wage demands. 


Republican leaders are assiduously courting the States' 
Righters, and looking for a broad,common ground in objectives. 


They realize they cannot win a majority alone. Welfare state 
appeal in the big Northern cities is almost overwhelming. 


bad 
. 


C.I1.0. efforts to oust its Communists probably mean several 
years of tough, dirty fight ing. It will mean lots of trouble for 
industry, too. Some local unions have a majority of Communist 
members; in others the grip of Communist leaders is airtight. 


Ban on secrecy of identity of key materials given to the 


Russians by Roosevelt may soon be — lifted by Truman. One intent 
will be to shield possibly 100 well-placed New Dealers who knew 
of defense secrets and materials sneaked to Soviets in Lend-Lease. 
Feeling is prevalent in top circles that Russia is preparing for 
future war with every resource. They have not abandoned belief 
the Truman welfare program will blow up in a crack-up; the error 


has been in their timing of it. 


WATSON and HART EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles. which 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 
and Textile Engineering Problems Cloth Bownd—Profusely Illustrated—Price $1.25 
CLARK — COMPANY 
1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. P.O, Box 1225 - - Charlotte, N. C. 
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GULF LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


is in the picture” 


For lower maintenance and power costs in the 
spinning room—in every mill room—enlist the co- 
operative services of a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. 

With a background of thorough training and 
broad practical experience, he can be of real-assist- 
ance to you in improving your lubrication prac- 
tice. 

He will recommend the lubricants and applica- 
tion methods exactly suited to your equipment 
and operating conditions. Then, periodically, he 
will check the performance of each machine and 
suggest any changes in lubrication practice that 
are necessary to provide for new conditions. 

This kind of lubrication service has a real dol- 


lar and cents value to you. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask the Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Offices in Principal Cities in 30 States 


Gulf makes available top quality passenger 
and truck tires — ask your Gulf representative 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING 


DESIGNED = ENGINEERED - MANUFACTURED = INSTALLED = SERVICED 


Gntrigugal Humidifier 

A self-contained unit offering high evapo- 
rative capacity plus directional air flow at 
low operating cost—for single or multiple in- 
stallation with individual. or master control. 


Simple installation requires water line, drain 
and electric current. 


HUMIDUCT 


A self-contained unit system of air condi- 
tioning for humidifying, cooling, heating, 
ventilating, filtering and dehumidifying 
—available in any desired combination. 


A self-cleaning pneumatic atomizer, in- 
terchangeable with standard aspirating 
types, offering notable savings in com- 
pressed air when operating at similar 
air pressure, rate of evaporation, and 


spray quality. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY has specialized for 
33 years in the design, engineering, manufacture, 
installation and service of industrial Air Condi- 


Air Washer Systems 
tioning Equipment—tailored for the specific re- y | 


Bahnson installations range in size from 
small laboratory units to systems hand}- 
ing 1000 tons of refrigeration and Bahn- 


son air washers handling 275,000 c.f. m. | 
Write for Bulletin No. 333 


quirements of varied needs in the Textile Industry. 


4 
Bahnson CONDITIONING GS EN GitNEER 
THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
886 Drewry St. Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westtield, N. }. 553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Lid.. Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S. C. 
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LSU ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
FULL- FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


For Cotton, Rayou, Uylou, Woot, Worsted 


.*600 


This mill has purchased more than 100,000 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles—the majority 
as replacements, and the others on new frames. 
They are throwing nylon and rayon at speeds 


up to 13,700 r.p.m. with bobbins of % to 1% 


pound capacity. modernize your old frames with Marquette Roller 


By operating at higher speeds, with larger pack- Bearing Spindles . 
ages and reduced power consumption, this mill 
is getting more yarn at lower cost. You too can 


The 


. or you can specify them on 
new frames. For a test installation, contact our 
home office or one of our representatives. 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 
Representatives: 
BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


‘METAL PRODUCTS CO, se 


JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. _ 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 7 


e IAN M. HALDANE & COMPANY, P. 0. BOX 54, LONDON, ONT. 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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DILLARD HAS THE RIGHT PAPER... 
FOR THE RIGHT USE! 


There are many uses for paper within the tex- special cone and yarn wraps... . for printed 
tile industry and DILLARD can quickly supply tissues and envelopes, or even paper towels 
the paper necessary for all of them. Each of and cups used in the mill. | 

the six DILLARD houses is adequately stocked DILLARD realizes the importance of supply- 
for your requirements. ing you with the right paper for the right 
DILLARD is the convenient source of supply need, and remains constantly stocked with a 
for your winding boards, jacquard boards or diversified line. Our trained personnel can 
insert boards .... for the hundreds of kinds help you in any matters pertaining to paper. 
of tapes you use... . for wrapping papers There are six conveniently located DILLARD 
printed to order .... for kraft papers... . houses in the Southeastern states. 


If its paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Great Textile Selling Onganization 


OMPANY,ANC., 


| 90 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO ATLANTA BALTIMORE 
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Corriher Mills Co. 


Landis, North Carolina 


Manufacturers of 


Combed Cotton Yarns 


MILLS 


ANDERSON, 3. 


Division of 
M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS 


of 


NEW YORK 


Marshall Mig. & Processing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Calvine Cotton Mills, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Print Cloth and Eyelet Embroidery 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


@ PROCESSORS OF COTTON 
SYNTHETIC & BLENDED FABRICS 


North Carolina 
Finishing Company 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


New York Agent: W. T. JORDAN 


Cotton —— 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Rayon —— 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


20 
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PATTERSON MILLS COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


40” Sheeting 
Wide Dobby Grey Goods 


Ww 
Ww 


ROSEMARY MFG. COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Jacquard Woven Table Napery nike 
Napkins & Table Tops 

Screen Printed Table Napery ke 
Jacquard Woven Tickings 


and Upholstery Fabrics Ke 


Ww 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Fancy Colored Flanlets ke 
Shirting Flannels 

Wide Upholstery Fabrics Ke 
Wide & Narrow Tickings 


Ww 
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ROLL COVERINGS, 
ONG DRAFT APRON 


es- 
le pivisle™ 


h Carol i na. 


ad 


\\nito 
Qual; 

ty 

lary | 

Extra Durable Surface: Perfect Cushion" 

and exactly the Right Coefficiem of Friction | 
are nding man) spectactiat pured without \ap® or gphice® Result 
ad’ antage spinnine room Letter more yarn. 
product: ath rubber com M ade by textile apecialis®® in rhe heart ol 
pounds with fabric: ihe rextile (at Way North | 
engimect” have perfected Roll Coverime® Caroma 

and \prom that have yniior™ nearby textile achools- 
and have exactly rhe right Let prove their | 
ol The long advantage” on your fram rite: | 

| not affected by heat, cold. oils: The Dayton Rubber Co.. Text 

Aves or hard ends: anulac- Bldg-: Greenville. Soul 


‘Pinning 
1. rames 
R educe nu mbe 


inimize lapping y 
2. Mats 


out rebuffing, 


Reduce ¢ 
pply. On yebrowi ing. ROOM 
€-piece Construction. 


well, ROOM PRODUCTS 


ature cha idi | Woolen and Worsted 
8. N nge. | Cots. Give years of 
© groovin service. Insure more 
Type ng life, uniform spinning, with 
Sor revoly less matching-up. 
Type ving 
"flat clearers, Slasher Rolls. Insure 
more upiform sizing. 
Last longer. Not 


affected by starch. 


Rub Aprons last longer. 
Stay put. Insure more 
uniform rubbing. 
Condenser Tape. No 
stretch. Won't pick up 


lint. Less tendency to 
twist. 


Sponge Cone Pads. 
Extra resiliency pro- 
tects yarn. 


Dayton 


NGS parcos wit coMPARISOP res" 
in North Caron faye’ Roll Cove’ 
were rested agains othet of 
= roll por spindle }our® ends 
A\so- ihe oe had fewet \ap up* 
M 
ORE p 
In RO 
a OF 
ray. uth P 
On nh "petit Mi, ru 
3 do Cw lve NNine 
ully fr: i Num! re Warp 
4 nthe thie; ere 
Stati Oe ‘ent f with Daye 
5. a ~fre and Naty howe of rol] 
nti ural lap d no CoO 
é. O; toa ic ane Ups Verin aime 
} 
7 u-pro the to tro Als ning 
ot af ard ey 
Won t aphit, cracks break: Astor’ 
atreted or groovy’: 
2- on t flip ofl. on pick up 
| 3. White jraltine auriac® keep* yarn cleat. 
5. \ by hard ends: 
6. \ Nico or aphce® 
gmooth side without ribs. 
‘ 


ROWAN 


COTTON MILLS 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


COMBED 
KNITTING 
YARNS 


PICKENS MILL 


rrow eel ings 


ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS 


Carpel and Snsulating Yarns 


eisler [ills 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers of 


Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics 


Napkins 


Kings Mountain, North Carolina 


Rocklish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc. 


Hope Mills, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns 
24's te 40's 
Single and Ply 


Baker-Cammack 

Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
High (Quality 

Won’ Vlovelty ostery 


BURLINGTON, WN. C. 
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MOORESVILLE 
MILLS 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


APPAREL 
FABRICS 


DECORATIVE 
FABRICS 


TOWELS 


Sales — Empire State Building and 40 Worth St, New York City 
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Leather 
Belting 


An exclusive Charlotte product, especially de- 
signed and constructed to meet the particular 
demands of textile transmission. Its superb and 
continuous economical performance in many 
of America’s leading textile mills is the result 
of complete control of its manufacture from the 
raw hide to the finished belt. 


Selection of choicest quality leather, special 
tanning, currying and construction produces a TEXTILE 


belt of exceptionally high tensile strength, —— 

positive pulley grip and minimum stretch —all INDUS TRY 
features desirable for textile industry power = 
transmission. — 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY ==> 
CHARLOTTE © NORTH CAROLINA 


| 
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Lh -designed pique housecoat 


featured in current Linit® Starch national 


magazine advertising in color promoting | 


“the CRISP LOOK of starched cottons.” 


28 


with bright 
future for you! 


Cotton people pick up very few wooden nickels— 


they're a “show me” breed. Significant— 


For more and more they're lining up behind “‘the 
CRISP LOOK of starched cottons” as the sure-thing 
promotion. And the reasons are good 


During 1949 this theme has demonstrated that crisp- 
ness .... starched crispness ...is what women want 
in cottons. Proof ?— 


... Millions of dollars worth of magazine and news- 
paper editorial features! A national drumfire of men- 
tions on the air and television, in dress-manufacturer 
and department store advertising! 


No doubt about it—‘‘the CRISP LOOK of starched 
cottons’ sells cottons and that’s why cotton pro- 
ducers are throwing support behind it. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
producers of starches for the textile industry 


PRODUCTS CO NEW Yor«K 


new 


~ 
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SANDOZ 


The springtime colors in the fabrics 
of Dan Rivers new rayon suitings 
remain ever-fresh because they have 
been permanently captured by Sandoz 
CUPROFIX alter-treatment. 

This new method of after-treating 
the CUPROFIX line of direct colors 
preserves original shades against light, 


perspiration, dry-cleaning, hot wet 


CHEMICAL 


WORKS, 


...BY DAN RIVER MILLS 


pressing and washing. The use of 
CUPROFIX does not reduce fibre 
strength or affect the qualities of 
wrinkle-resistant treatments. 

The CUPROFIX method has made it 
possible to process man fabrics to 
suit customer requirements without 
the expense of vat dyes. Many types 
of fabrics are now being dyed the 
VAN 


DAM 


STREET, 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto + Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


CUPROFIX way at substantial savings 
in dyestuff costs — particularly when 
dyeing darker shades. 

Ask the Sandoz representative to 
give you full information on the sav- 
ings obtainable with CUPROFIX ... 
particularly if you are using resins, 
you will be interested to learn about 
still faster colors with CUPROFIX. 
NEW 


13, 


rinks Abad Giles 
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TEMPERED 


TRAOE MARK 


THE PLANT THAT MAKES— 


Only Oue Specific Type of Product— 
WORLD FAMOUS ‘‘QUALITY” SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


Perfection in design and construction must always be reached before a shuttle 
is trade-marked “Southern”. That's why—in two short decades—they have 
become recognized as the world’s leading shuttle. 

Modern in every concept, they are produced in an air-conditioned plant 
specifically built for the exclusive straight-line production of just one 
product—the world’s finest shuttie “Southern”. 

Each and every step of Southern Shuttle Manufacture, from selected 
dogwood to final inspection is scientifically controlled—with master 
craftsmen directing shuttle experts on each operation. 

Pictured here is the home of Southern Shuttles, where dust is un- 
known, humidity constantly controlled. Interior views, display just 
a few of the many precision operations necessary in making 
world-famous Southern Shuttles. They illustrate the immensity 
of this one operation devoted to Southern Shuttle making, 
where dogwood is Tempered and characterized by grain 
structure and density. 

After precision machining operations and tests, per- 
fectly uniform Southern step out to “Weeve 
the World's Needs”. 

Featuring Tempered Dogwood (plain and fibre 
covered) and a complete line of shuttle eyes for 
every loom requirement. Satisfactory perform- 
ance is guaranteed. 

Consult with us on the specialized 
better shuttle of tomorrow. 


Billet flanked high speed mou'c 
ing machines form perfect shu! — 
tle bionks. 

Routers operating in battery fc 
motion profile cuts and intrico': 
indentations. 

3) Skilled craftsmen using secret formula ar « ‘ 
equipment in Bonding and Covering Der | 

Part of Automatic Shuttle Dept.—where pr: 
cision machining is guided by expert hanc: © 
A section of final Assembly—where perfe: _ 
Shuttle bodies and precision machined fi! 
tings become complete units. 

© interior Sectional View of part of th 
100,000 sq. ft. of plant space. 

One corner of the Eye Dept.—where po’ 
ented scientific Southern Shutile Eyes a: 
made. 

O Tested continually throughout production. 
every shuttle must pass a final test ar 

inspection. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


A DIVISION OF 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
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Who Lives In Glass Houses ? 


HE political atmosphere continues 
be saturated with “‘scare words’”’ 
such as “selfish interest.’’ Unfortunate- 
ly, our President, who is supposed to 
be President of all people in the Unit- 
ed States, deems it expedient to use the 
expression “selfish interest” for politi- 
cal purposes. 

In the use of such a term the politt- 
cal intent is to breed distrust and hate 
against certain groups. An analysis of 
the term ‘‘selfish and like 
terms bares the truth that the expres- 
sion could be used to cover most all 
groups, even those being supported by 
the President and other politicians. 

We note a headline in the Labor 
Digest which reads: “All men are born 
free and equally greedy.” By and large, 
that headline statement ts correct. It ts 
true that some few people are so spirit- 


interest 


ually considered that services to their 
fellowmen is their sole motive in life. 
Comparatively speaking, such people 
are indeed rare. 

In the United States it is just as nat- 
ural for people to strive to benefit 
themselves as it is for an animal to seek 
food when hungry. Individuals and as- 
sociated groups strive to improve their 
respective situations. If that is greed 
“selfish interest”’ 
then few people fail to be innocent. 

A survey of so-called “‘selfish inter- 
est’ groups indicates that those who 
most frequently hurl that accusation 
are more effectively guilty than those 
they accuse. We believe that any un- 
biased person will find that to be cor- 


or if that constitutes 


rect. Before passing judgment we 
should first find out who lives in glass 
houses.—T he Textorian. Cone Mills 


Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


The Plan For Security 


T the 196th opening exercises of 
University Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower told the stu- 
dents that ‘the human being could not 
continue to exist if he had perfect se- 


Columbia 


curity. .. . There is no struggle in per- 
fect security.” 

We have never found where man 
was promised perfect security in this 
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life. It is a period of struggle and work 
from birth until the grave. 

The state of being secure from fears 
and dangers, assurance of safety and 
keep is something that man must work 
out for himself in co-operation with 
his fellow man. 

We have had a lot of plans given us 
and a lot of talk by would-be-savers 
of the land and country during the past 
ages. Our states and our government 
have gone a long way, trying to make 
life more secure for the race. But states 
and governments Cannot guarantee se- 
curity and easy living to individuals as 
a whole, regardless of what agencies 
or systems might be set up. 

In the beginning of the human race 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


man was given the task of working out 
his welfare and security. No other can 
do that for him. Work is a necessity 
man 
work, or produce, he begins to de- 


and when quits or refuses to 
teriorate. Inactivity brings on a taste- 
less and stale way of life, and death 
in the end 

A working man should be the hap- 
piest and most contented being to be 
found. To have a job on which one can 
go at the beginning of the day is a 
privilege and a right that only the free 
living of the world can enjoy 

To be able to work, to produce and 
to earn is the only means that man has 
that will offer him any form of se- 


curity, If man ts deprived of his in- 


CONTROL EVERYTHING ‘CEPT ME 


THE GOVERNMENT. MUST 
TAKE STEPS TO HELP 
rr ALL THE PEOPLE — 


| 


BRANNAN PLAN 
WILL. CONTROL THE 
FARMERS — 


~LAWS FOR CiViL RIGHTS, 

POLL TAX AND FE.PC. 
Wilt CONTROL THE STATS 
GOVERNMENTS — 


~ FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
CONTROL THE SCHOOL 


~PUBLIC HOUSING AND RENT 
CONT@OL Whi CONTROL 
THE LANDLORDS — 


~THE SPENCE BILL WILL 
CONTROL BUSINESSMEN — 


HE‘s 
TERRIFIC / 


—MORE TY A PROGRAMS WILL 


CONTROL ALL 


—AND THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT WILL CONTROL ALL 
LABOR LEADERS / 


BLT THATS SLAVE LABOR- 


THEY CAN'T DO THAT TO ME! 


4 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
ond by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 


Railroad. 
COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal — Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
use from W yom- 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook and Raven Run 
Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement, 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W.VA. BOSTON 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 

dividual persistent drive to achieve his 
own security, by working and taking 
advantages of the opportunities within 
his own reach, he will have no freedom 
or security, 

Give a man something to work at 
and something to strive for and he 
will continue to live. 

The man who has a job and is work- 
ing is the only one who has security. 
The working man should be the hap- 
piest being to be found.—The Com- 
mentator, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 


‘Economic Problem No. 1’ 


T was just a few years ago that the 
late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt considered the South the nation’s 
economic problem No. 1 and said so 
quite frankly. 

At the meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association at 
Mineral Wells, Tex., Publisher Clar- 
ence B. Hanson, Jr., of The Birming- 
ham News and new president of the 
organization, gave the South a new 
designation — America’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Well, what has become of the na- 
tion's economic problem No. 1? Has 
it been solved or has it merely shifted 
to some other nation? The Manufac- 
turers Record has an apt answer in the 
following comment captioned ‘Slow 
Poison:”’ 

“The American free enterprise sys- 
tem will eventually be destroyed if our 
government continues its present prac- 
tice of incurring deficit financing in 
connection with the nation’s budget; 
of ignoring the necessity of adopting 
some systematic plan for retiring the 
national debt, and of continuing to in- 
crease the taxation of its citizens. 
When we pile on top of these fatal 
fiscal practices such socialistic measures 
as agricultural subsidies and federal 
housing, now in effect, and possibly 
the many other socialist schemes pro- 
posed, we very clearly face in this na- 
tion a much lower standard of living 
for all and eventual bankruptcy and 
disintegration. Unquestionably, the lo- 
cation of the nation’s Economic Prob- 
lem No. 1 is now right in Washing- 
ton.” 

Plenty of proof can be cited that the 
South is perhaps the richest section of 
the country in opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. But along 
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with every other section it will be 
hamstrung by governmental policies 
which stamp what goes on in the na- 
tion’s capitol as the greatest detriments 
to permanent national well-being. 

Economic problem No. 1 not only 
has shifted location, but has assumed 
more sinister aspects than in the early 
days of the New Deal.—The Green- 
ville (S. C.) News. 


Old But Timely 


HE following is part of an address 
Tr the Senate by Senator Benjamin 
Harvey Hill, March 27, 1878. It ts 
an equally valuable warning to our 
1949 senators. 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread 
these corporations as instruments of 
power to destroy this country, because 
there are a thousand agencies which 
can regulate, restrain, and control 


and be sure of getting 


DIXON QUALITY! 


FAMOUS SINCE 1876 


them; but there is a corporation we LYBRICATING | ADJUSTABLE. LEVER LOCKING 
may all dread. That corporation is the SADDLES ° LEVERS ° SCREWS ° STIRRUPS 
Federal Government. From the aggres- 

sion of this corporation there can be SLIPWOOD BEARINGS « LUBRONZE BEARINGS 
no safety, if it is allowed to go beyond SLIXONICE SADDLES « SLIXONICE CAP BARS 
the bounds, the well defined limits of (The new saddles and cap bars that never need lubrication) 


its power. I dread nothing so much as 
the exercise of ungranted and doubtful 
powers by this government. It is, in my 
opinion, the danger of dangers to the 
future of this country. Let us be sure 
to keep it always within its limits. If 
this great ambitious, ever-growing cor- 


For nearly three-quarters of a century the name Dixon has been 
synonymous with quality. Backed by a solid performance record, genuine 
Dixon saddles are in use everywhere in textiles! 


DIXON! Get DIXON Quality! 


Such universal acceptance means that whatever your saddle 
requirements, Dixon can supply them. Hundreds of different types 
poration becomes oppressive, who shall of saddles .. . stirrups... levers .. . lever screws . . . all of these 


POS plus specially engineered weighting assemblies are available at 
; y Dixon — saddle headquarters for the industry. 


shall control it? If it becomes unjust, 
who shall trust it? As sentinels on the Yo DIXON! Get DIXON Performance! 


country’s watchtower, senators, I be- Although most new machinery is delivered equipped with Dixon 


saddles, remember to specify Dixon — and be sure. 


% seech you watch and guard with sleep- 
less dread that corporation which can 5p y DIXON! Get DIXON Service! 


make all property and rights, all states 


‘ | Remember, Genuine Dixon Saddles Can Only Be Obtained 
5 and people, and all liberty and hope, Through Our Southern Representatives, New Machinery Manu- 
B its playthings in an hour and its vic- facturers or From Our Main Plant In Bristol, R. 1. 

tims forever.’"—Consolidated Textile 


(Corp.) News, Lynchburg, Va. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., & Associates, Box 1474. Greensboro. N. C. 


Covering The Carolinas and Virginia 


J. W. Davis, Mfg’rs Agent, Box 745, Columbus. Ga. 


1 Covering Georgia, Alabama,Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee 


| LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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INCORPORATED 


GRIFFIN 


Manufacturers of Famous Nationally Advertised 


DUNDEE TOWELS 


Plain and Name Woven Turkish Towels 
Huck Towels — Dish Towels — Toweling 
Crashes — Damask Table Tops — Napkins 


Diapers 


Showrooms: 40 Worth Street, New York, WN. Y. 


GEORGIA” 


SOMERSET MILLS, Inc. 


ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wamsutta Towels --- 


Woven by Somerset 


Selling Agent 


WAMSUTTA MILLS + NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Silk Mills, Inc. 


Kernersville, North Carolina 
Manufacturers of quality Rayon Fabrics 


Selling Agent: J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street. New York 13, N. Y. 


BROWN MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON FLANNELS 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co. 


Combed Cotton Yarns 


36's to 100's 


Cherryville, North Carolina 
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60's to 90's 
Single & Ply 


Combed Peeler Yarn 
w 


UNITED SPINNERS CORP. 


LOWELL, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Since 18/76 


Service Has Made 


The First Name in 
TEXTILES 


COMPANY 


Macon, Georgia 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 Park Ave. 779 Drexel Bidg. 1074 Merchandise Mart 
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COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 


and Denvered with SERVICE 


“eduction om begining ond are youre your | 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help 
_-you do just that. Through the years this organization = 

has earned a reputation for top quality products, 

knowledge and experience applied 

continuous 
ahie ducti 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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For Full-Bodied Softness... 


Smooth Mellow Hand... 


Rich Drape... 


Here’s an easy-to-handle, 


substantive synthetic softener in the form of a 


Syntho--Softener 


assures a soft, full-bodied, velvety hand with 
maximum draping qualities for use on cotton, rayon, 


acetate, Bemberg, wool and nylon fabrics. 


Write today for samples and a copy of the Syntho- 
Softener B technical data sheet. 


Hartex Products: 
Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


HART 


based on research 
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soft, cream-colored paste. 


No effect on shade of dyed goods. 


No yellowing of whites. 
No rancidity on aging. 
No discoloration on pressing. 


No loss of light-fastness of dyed 
goods. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BEACH WEAR AND DRESS 2 \ 
FOUNDATION GARMENT . AND BLOUSE FABRICS 


FABRICS 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C * ALLENTOWN, PA. + CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO, PAWTUCKET, R. L 
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Heavier-Weight Rayons Now 


Appearing in Outerwear Fabrics 


tayon is appearing this fall in 
suits and coats for men, women, 
ind boys, in new fabrics which are 
ing closely watched through- 
wut the textile industry. Price, 
vearability and style are strong 
irguments in its favor. 
The’ rayon industry has seen 
his development coming for 
some time. Each improvement in 
@ayon staple, and there have been 
gnany, has brought rayon closer to 

he goal. Higher tensile strengths 
@vere achieved and various de- 
@rees of luster and a wide variety 
@! filament sizes and lengths. Re- 

‘ently, rayon staple has been 
@iven a permanent crimp. Con- 
urrently, there have been impor- 
Rant advances both in yarn and 

ibric construction and finishing, 
| producing such essential proper- 


ies as wrinkle resistance and 


RAYON 20 


the 


Ew York, December. 
29—Women’s ravon knit- 
il pajamas are being fea- 
red by New York stores 
a leading Christmas item. 


TIN 


Parts, December, 1929 

Rayon upholstery was 
seen on many cars at 
Salon. One especially 
made tor the Sultan of 
Morocco was uphol- 


» in red. 
ft 


shrinkage control. These develop- 
ments bring with them unlimited 
possibilities for creative styling. 

They make it possible for rayon 
to offer not only quality at low 
cost, but in addition to fulfill the 
demand for lighter-weight, clear 
finished fabrics — heretofore ob- 
tainable only with costly fine ap- 
parel wools. | 

There are sound reasons for ex- 
pecting that rayon or rayon-and- 
wool year-round suitings will re- 
peat the pattern established by 
the rayon summer suit, which in 
three seasons has advanced to a 
position of parity with the tradi- 
tional tropical worsted. 

Whether or not the heavier 
rayons adhere to the same time 
table, it seems safe to predict that 
ravon will be an increasing factor 


in the mens clothing industry. 


YEARS AGO 


Automobile 


terested. 


red Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


1949 


New York, December, 
1929— Rayon alpaca is now 
being used to cover gift 
boxes, Cigarette manufac- 
turers are particularly in- 


The newest advertisement 
in Avisco’s continuing cam- 
paign to build consumer ac- 
ceptance for rayon in men’s 
year-round suitings. 


LMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
ofters technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 
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JORDAN MILLS, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of 


Jordane PRODUCTS 


REGULAR AND NOVELTY YARNS 


in Any Type Dye Desired 


All Colors 


JACQUARD & DOBBY UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


UNION BLEACHERY 


THE ASP.NOOK CORP., JEWETT CITY, CONN 


Bleachers—Dyers—Mercerizers 
sanforizers—Finishers 


Water Repellent Treatment of 
Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Huntsville 


Mig. Co. 


Division of 
M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, Inc. 
37-45 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


SOUTHERN caving COMPANY 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, lapes and Webbings 
Dyed and Bleached 
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to weave 
fine cloth 


ORE THAN HALF A CENTURY of teamwork and cooperation 


is woven, with the yarn, into the fabric of every yard of Cone 


cloth. Men and women, weavers, spinners, mechanics... each and 
every one of more than 13,000 employees ...devoted to their jobs and 
proud of their communities, reflect this spirit by the high pride of skill 


and workmanship in cloth that bears the Cone “Seal of Service’’. 


This seal, product of men and women of the Cone organization, many 
of whom have long years of loyal and faithful service, is recognized 


and accepted as a symbol of quality. 


DENIMS + FLANNELS + RAYON FABRICS * CORDUROYS ~- DRILLS + JEANS 
BROADCLOTH ~*- FANCY FLANNELS + COVERTSANDSUITINGS + TWILLS 
TURKISH TOWELS AND WASHCLOTHS «+ PRINT CLOTHS + DYED AND PRINTED FABRICS 


“CONE MILLS CORPORATION 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


PROXIMITY PLANT, Greensboro « WHITE OAK PLANT, Greensboro « REVOLUTION DIVISION, Greensboro -« REVOLUTION RAYON PLANT. Greensboro 
TABARDREY PLANT, How River, N. © + EONA PLANT. Reidsville. N. C » RANDLEMAN PLANT Rondiemon, N.C - PINEVILLE PLANT Pineville, N.C 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
CONE FINISHING COMPANY: PRINT WORKS PLANT. Greensboro, N. C.; GRANITE PLANT, How River, N.C . ENO COTTON MILLS, Hillsboro. N. C 
MINNEOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Gibsonville, N.C . CLIFFPSIDE MILLS: CLIFFSIDE PLANT, Cliffside, N. C.: HAYNES PLANT. Avondole. N. C. 
FLORENCE MILLS; FLORENCE MILL, Forest City, N. C.; AMERICAN SPINNING DIVISION, Greenville, S.C. + ASHEVILLE FABRICS MILL, Asheville, N. C. 


SALISBURY COTTON MILLS, Solisbury. N. C. 


Selling Organization: CONE EXPORT & COMMISSION CO., INC. 59 WORTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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(PATENT PENDING 


Accomplishes same or better results on 
one cylinder as similar machines using 


two cylinders. 


| Double opening and cleaning on one cylinder. 
Note these Eliminates extra cylinder, fans and dust rooms. 


Measures only 11’ 6” when using 5’ Apron. 
important | 
Weighs only approximately 2,500 pounds. 


o Uses only 71/, H.P. motor, affording large saving on 
\ al Cylinder, feed rollers, side shaft and gearing are 
standard equipment. 
Proved equally successful on rayon and cotton. 
Does not damage fiber. 


. 
How The K & D Waste Machine Operates: 4 / ‘ 
| 
The K & D Single Cylinder Waste —— 
Machine employs a set of double feed 
rolls (2) for the first feed into the 


cylinder; a cut-off (11) twelve inches bw 


from the rolls drops the stock on to a REP se yo 
screen (8) Carrying it to a set of @) O 
single feed rolls (9) and into the : / 

cylinder again. This step in the proc- 

ess 1s equivalent to a second cylinder 3 
on similar machines. Another cut-off 
(6) then delivers the stock to a sec- 


bat 
ond screen (8) and on to the deliv- Ona 
ery apron carrying it to a receptacle. 
The complete process gives double 3 2 
opening and cleaning on one cylinder. ? 
Two of these machines may be work- 3 


ed in tandum, giving the same results 

as four sections of any other type 12 q 
waste machine. 


8 
30 DAYS ON APPROV AL 


You may test this machine in your own mill for 30 days, 
without obligation to buy. 


KIRKMAN DIXON 


Wha ine Shop a eal ry 
GREENWOOD SOUTH CAROLINA 
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From seed to bale ...every operation in grow! 
vesting, and ginning Mississippi Certified Cotton is 
constant supervision of qualified Agronomists. 


All certified lint is grown on one-variety farms 
ginned on one-variety gins. At present, certified lint fray 
these famous varieties is available to you: BOBSHAW 
COKER 100 Wilt, DELFOS 9169, DELTAPINE 15, and 
STONEVILLE 2B. 


The certification tag, and the stub that accompanies each 
sample of certified lint drawn from each bale, tell you: the 
cotton variety, year it was produced, the county in which 
it was grown, and the name and address of the grower. 


You know what you're getting in every bale of Mibssis- 
sippi Certified Cotton and it all sums up to better cotton 
for better spinning! A list of producers will be gladly 
supplied on request ... Write for it. 


MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION « State College, Miss. 
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Linn Mitts Co. 


LANDIS. N. C. 


QUALITY DOUBLE 
CARDED & COMBED 


YARNS 


KERR BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING WORKS, Inc 


ne Yea the Textile Field 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Bleachers. Finishers, 
Dyers, Nappers, Mercerizers 
of Cotton Piece Goods, 


Sanforized Licensee 


New York Soliciting Agent 


W. G. STEWART « 40 Worth St. « Phone WO 2-1064 


BOX 1846 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 
51 and 60 gauge 


J. M. HATCH, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: = 7907 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


PHONE: UAckawanna 


EDENTON MILLS 


EDENTON, N. C 
TELEPHONE 21 


COTTON YARNS TWO & THREE PLY 


20's to 30's IN WARPS, SKEINS and TUBES 
DOUBLE ROVING SPINNING 
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CARTER FABRICS OPERATING GROUP 


CARTER FABRICS CORPORATION STANLEY MILLS, INC. REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS 
Greensboro, N. C. Stanley, N. C. Greet Folis, C. 
CLEVELAND CLOTH MILLS CARTER FABRICS CORPORATION SLATER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Shelby, N. C. South Boston, Vo. Sieter, $. C. 


CARTER FABRICS OPERATING GROUP EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Jefferson Standard Building Greensboro, North Ceroline 


PRODUCERS OF YARNS AND FABRICS OF COTTON, WOOL AND SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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lf It's Ofielderest 


....1#s Quality Tested 


| 


Nationally Advertised Textiles for the Home 


Blankets, Sheets. Karastan Rugs, Bedspreads 
Towels. Hosiery, Tablecloths, Curtains 


Thermostatic Blankets, Rayons 


DIVISION OF 


Marshall Field & Company, Inc. 


Leaksville-Spray-Draper, N. C. 


Fieldale. Va. Zion, Ill. 


(“AROLINA 


Mills, 


MAIDEN, NORTH CAROLINA 


PLIED CARDED YARNS 


CANTON FLANNELS 


Ww 
Commission Bleaching of Knit Goods 


CAROLINA MAIDEN — QUALITY TEXTILES 


TEXTRON SOUTHERN, INC. 


A lanuf: wcturers of 


Combed lawns... print cloths ... rayon fabrics 


sheeting ... mitten flannels ... carded sales yarns 


bleaching, dyeing and mercerizing. 


* 


Ww 


Plants At 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Belton, S. C. 
Williamston, S.C. —_ Hartwell, Ga. 


Cordova, Ala. 
Anderson, S. C. 
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Halifax 


Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 


Wa ufa clurers 


Mercerized Cotton 

Table Damask 
and 

Napkins 


Fnish 
i 
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Are YOUR Carding Costs Too High? 


lf there is a doubt in your mind, call in ance in increasing the efficiency and in low- 
a Howard Bros. representative, a TUFFER ering the costs of your carding. Put his 
man. He'll make a thorough analysis of training and experience to work for you! 
your problems and give you valuable assist- Write to any Howard Bros. plant or office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE © 
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CARD CLOTHING 


Here’s the latest product of Wheelei 
“Skilled Lighting”! It reflects almost 
70 years of design and engineering 
experience in the manufacture of top- 
value lighting equipment. This new 
addition to the Wheeler Line is offered in 
two styles ... with flat top channel for 
mordinary plant locations; with peaked top for 
locations where excessive moisture and dust- 
aden air conditions exist. 


6 Better-Value Features 1. High Output: gives more 
light per foot of lamp length. 2. One-piece Top 
Channels: made of heavy gage steel. Available in either baked 
enamel or vitreous porcelain enamel finish. 3. Two Styles: Flat or peaked 
top channels (the latter for textile mills, foundries, etc.) 
4 Reflectors in Sections: for greater ease in handling, PEAKED TOP MODEL 
each unit furnished with two open-end-type porcelain enamel reflectors. 
5. Individual or Continuous Mounting. 6. Latest G.E. 
Twin-Turret Type Lampholders (depressable): for single 
pin contact, making lamp insertion and removal simple. 


The new T-12 Slimline Unit is designed for use with two 75 watt, 96" T-12 
Slimline single pin lamps (instant starting ) operating at 425 MA. Send for 
complete details of this new “Skilled Lighting” fixture built to stay new- 
looking for years. Wheeler Reflector Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Also New York, N. Y. Representatives in principal cities. 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


ADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPME 
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PUBLISHFD MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Telephone 3-3175 
— Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte 2 — 


President and Edttor 
Vice-President and Business Manager 
Editorial Director 

Associate Editor 

ANDREW HEwITT Assistant Editor 


(P. O. Box 133—Providence, R. L.—Telephone Williams 3957) 


Davin CLARK 

Juntrus M. 
James T. MCADEN, Jr. 
ERVIN DICKSON 


Ben C. THOMAS Field Circulation Representatiie 


R. J. SHINN Field Advertising Representative 
One year payable in advance . $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union . 3.00 


Dangerous Trends In Government 


America was settled by people who had a desire for free- 
dom and sought to escape from the controls being exercised 
over their lives. 

In order to obtain political and religious freedom, they 
were willing to come to a wilderness and face dangers, 
hardships and privations. 

They sought a country where they and their children and 
grandchildren would have a chance to work and to decide 
for themselves, whether such work should be in fields or 
factories. 

They sought a place where there could be a reward for 
initiative and energy and where even the poorest boy could 
rise to a position of wealth and influence. 

They had had enough of controlled lives in the countries 
from which they came and sought freedom to worship as 
they pleased and freedom to work and to build fortunes if 
they worked hard and used their brains well and wisely. 

In America they guarded well the freedom in which they 
believed and with and under those freedoms they built the 
greatest country the world has ever seen and one in which 
people live far better than any other country in the world. 

It was to be expected that some of those who were in- 
competent or lacked energy or were the victims of misfor- 
tune, would become jealous and resentful towards those 
who were successful and that those feelings would be handed 
down to their children and grandchildren and be accumu- 
lative. 

As the years have passed there has been built up in this 
country a feeling in families and in groups that men who 
acquired more wealth than they, were not entitled to such 
wealth and that it should be taken away from them and in 
some manner distributed among all the people. 

Gradually the high regard for ability, energy and initia- 
tive has been replaced in the minds of many by the socialis- 
tic idea that all accumulations of wealth should be seized by 
the government and divided among all of the people. 


50 


World War I, and resentment over the wealth acquired 
by those who served their country by producing the weapons 
and materials of war which enabled us to win the conflict, 
disclosed a means of seizing and distributing accumulations 
of wealth through taxation and World War II with its high 
bracket excess profit taxes showed that millions would be 
taken in the form of income taxes. 

A tax once successfully levied is seldom removed, except 
temporarily, and active minds set about finding methods of 
distributing the billions to be captured through taxes. 

SOCIAL SECURITY—Social security and unemployment 
compensation was the first method adopted and from now 
on there will be a never ending pressure to increase the 
amounts and reduce the age limits until social security and 
unemployment compensation becomes a great burden. 

Social security will undoubtedly be with us forever but 
some day there will be a reaction against making it profit- 
able to refrain from working. 

AGRICULTURAL BENEFITS—lIt was easy for advo- 
cates to establish arguments for crop controls and crop bene- 
fits and subsidies which amount to billions but with them 
have come many abuses and now we have the Brannan 
Plan, which is even too expensive to be approved by many 
farmers but an effort will be made to put it through the 
next Congress. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—A well organized 
lobby is conducting a vigorous campaign for use of federal 
funds to finance schools which the states, the counties and 
the cities have established and which they should support. 
From the day a beginning is made there will be comstant 
efforts to expand the appropriation by Congress and there 
also will eventually come federal control over education. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—A powerful lobby ts con- 
stantly working for socialized medicine and compulsory 
federal health insurance. They will require an immense and 
ever-increasing expenditure. 

FEDERAL AID TO HOUSING—-Federal aid to housing 
has in many cases become a racket and has cost the tax- 
payers billions of dollars. Fortunes have been made buying 
undesirable land, building flimsy houses and then through 
fictitious appraisals borrowing from the government more 
than the entire cost. 

T.V.A.s—The establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority through the expenditure of millions of public 
funds has set an example which will be followed in many 
other sections of the United States. 

MINIMUM WAGES—A minimum wage of 75 cents 
per hour has been established and already bills are prepared 
to increase that to $1 and to greatly expand the coverage. 

The only way for a manufacturer to recover the amount 
paid in an excessive wage structure is to increase the sales 
price of his goods and thereby the public will pay a hidden 
tax as the result of the minimum wage. 

SPENCE ECONOMIC CONTROL BILL—The Spence 
Economic Control Bill will be before the next meeting of 
Congress and is nothing more or less than a scheme to use 
government funds to compensate inefficient management for 
loss of profits. 

MURRAY BILL TO CONTROL DEFLATION—That 
will also be before the next meeting of Congress and is a 
scheme to use billions of government funds to counteract 
economic laws. 


FEDERAL F.E.P.C. LAW—This is a well-organized 
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precision 


Gossett experience plus 
Skilled technicians equals 
Precision-manutactured 


textile machinery and parts 


For example.... 


Precision-reconditioned Spindles 


A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle recon- 
ditioned by GOSSETT master technicians. 


B. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle steel 
butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to specified size. 
We also build up the worn top with hard chrome plate and grind St 
the top to size specified. After retopping blade, if necessary we BEFORE 
put on a new whorl (made by GOSSETT). 


C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifications 
called for .a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT technicians con- 


verted at a fraction of the cost of complete spindle replacement 


DD. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new GOSSETT 


tape driven whorl. Then we arranged the band driven spindle 


base so that it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes know- 


how and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


B. W. GOSSEIT, paesiocar E. MASON, sates wen. H. A. WAYHES, ner. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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EDITORIALS 
plan to set aside the reserved powers of the states and to 
take away from employers the right to select their own 
employees. It is primarily aimed at the South and when 
enacted any corporation or individual who refuses to employ 


a Negro will have to show that the refusal was not because 
he was a Negro. When any Negro fails to secure employ- 
ment, he can enter suit and a Federal Court will have the 
power to award him damages. 

FEDERAL ANTI-POLL TAX LAW—This has been 
before all recent meetings of Congresses and is designed to 
take away from the Southern states their right to make their 
own election laws. 

FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING LAW-—lIt ts based upon 
the idea that a lynching is a murder committed by two or 
more persons south of the Mason and Dixon line. Gang 
murders in the North are exempted. 

FEDERAL ANTI-SEGREGATION LAW—This has the 
backing of a strong lobby backed by funds contributed by 
Northern whites and the desire of Northern senators and 
congressmen to obtain the votes of the Negroes in their 
states. If enacted all state segregation laws will be nullified 
and Negroes must be admitted to hotels and restaurants and 
other public places. 

REPEAL OF TAFT-HARTLEY LAW — This is an effort 
to relieve union leaders of all control and give them an 
unfair advantage over employers.. The public realizes that 
the Taft-Hartley Law is a fair law and there is little prob- 
ability that it will be repealed. 

INCREASE IN FEDERAL TAXES—President Truman 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Jan. 16-19, 1950—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Municipal Auditorium 


Jan. 23-25, 1950—12th annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


March %30-April 1, 1950—-Annual 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 
Palm Beach, Fila. 


convention. AMERICAN COTTON 
INC., Palm Beach-Biltmore Hote). 


April 27-28, 1950—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Fontana, N. C. 


April 27-28, 1950—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


May 3-5, 1950—Annual NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE isponsored by North Carolina Industria! 
Commission), Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte. N. C 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


May 11-13, 1950—Annua! outing. CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 11-13, 1950—Annual meeting, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
8. C. 


May 17-19, 1950—50th annua! convention COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza Hotel. Daytona Beach. 
Pla 


June 1-3, 1950—Annual convention. SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
TION, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C 


June 12-16, 1950—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre. Chicago, Il) 


Sept. 28-30, 1950—Annual national convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS. Portsmouth. 


ASSOCIA- 


Oct. 2-7. 1950—l16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, 5S. C. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annua!l convention. CARDED YARN 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


ASSOCIATION, 


Oct. 18-20, 1951—Annual rational convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statier Hotel. 
New York, N. Y. 


has declared for an increase in federal taxes rather than a 
reduction in government expenditures. 

He has the backing of an army of people who are inter- 
ested in all of the schemes and plans listed above and who 
wish to bring about a ‘welfare state’ and also substantial 
size groups who wish to see the United States spend itself 
into bankruptcy and as the result be forced to adopt Com- 
munism. 

In this ‘Dangerous Trends in Government” issue will be 
found statements by some of the most outstanding men in 
public life in the United States. 

Those who love their country and wish to see us return to 
the way of life, which made the United States the greatest 
country in the world, should take time to read these state- 
ments and realize the direction in which we are now going 
at a very rapid rate. 


The Right To Work 


Again the United States Supreme Court, this time by a 
unanimous vote, has held that a state has a right to enact a 
Right-to-Work” law. 

At the plant of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. at Little 
Rock, Ark., in Décember of 1945, strikers attempted by 
force to prevent non-strikers from entering the plant. 

Two men were indicted under the Arkansas “‘Right-to- 
Work” law on charges of using force and violence to pre- 
vent non-strikers from working. 

The first makes 
it unlawful for any person to use force, violence or threats 


The Arkansas law contains two sections. 


to keep another from engaging in any lawful vocation, 

The second section has two parts: (1) making it a crime 
for two or more persons to assemble at or near the scene of 
a labor dispute and by force or violence prevent, or try to 
prevent, anyone from engaging in lawful work; and (2) 
prescribing it unlawful for any person, acting alone or with 
others, to “promote, encourage or aid any such unlawful 
assemblage.”’ 

The C.1.0. lawyers assailed the constitutionality of the 
law and carried the case through the Arkansas courts and 
finally to the United States Supreme Court. 

That court having by wnanimous vote held that Arkansas 
had a right to enact a ‘‘Right-to-Work” law, there can no 
longer be any doubt that. the states have a right to enact 
legislation prohibiting strikers from interfering with per- 
sons who wish to continue at work. 

“Right-to-Work” laws enacted in North Cafolina and 
several other states had already been held valid by the 
United States Supreme Court and there is no longer any 
question relative to the power of a state to protect those 
citizens who wish to continue at work when a strike ts or- 
dered by the C.1.O. or other unions. 

The decision in the case of the Arkansas ‘‘Right-to-Work”’ 
law gives workers even greater protection than exists under 
the ‘‘anti-closed shop” provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

When the present liberal United States Supreme Court 
held, by unanimous vote, that the Arkansas “‘Right-to- 
Work” law was constitutional, the C.I1.O. must have realized 
that it would never again be able to sustain the right of 
strikers to use force and violence against non-strikers with- 
out being subject to arrest and conviction, that is, in those 
states which have enacted legislation to protect those citizens 
who feel that they have a right to decide for themselves 
whether or not they will continue at work. 
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4 MMONS avuminum DRAWING-IN mame 


_ The Newest and The Best Answer For Filament Rayon Weaving! 
Note these EMMONS design features! 


nently spaced at proper intervals ... there are no red supports. 


the heddles. 


EMMONS 
Drawing-Iin 


Heddles single bar style in 4%” thickness only. 


Make use of these EMMONS operational features! 


1. Warp may be either machine or hand drawn. 


ALUMINUM FRAMES 
ARE BETTER FRAMES! 
Heres why 
Aluminum Frames won't 
corrode, regardless of 


weave room humidity! 
Aluminum Frames are 


2. Frames extremely easy to clean. 


3. Heddle and yarn breakage greatly reduced. 


5. No special repair heddles required. 


E MEN ARE LOCATED AT: 


many times stronger than CHARLOTTE NEW ‘YORK 
Branch Plant 5S. TAYLOR 
wood and last longer! GEORGE FIELD, Monager 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
P. ©. Box 2036 ‘Phone — Lexington 2-6060 
: ‘Phone — 3-7503 
Aluminum Frames also avail- 
able for standard heddles. Get in ARTHUR HARRIS P W. COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 1982 P. O. Box 1393 
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equipped. 
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improve yarn quality, and increase profits. 
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ATIONAL and international problems are so inter- 
N twined that you cannot speak of one without speaking 
Our first line of defense is not on the Rhine. 
line of solvent 
We cannot keep that ex onomy sound and solvent 
merely by official statements. 


of the other. 
economy. 


first defense is a sound, American 
It is necessary that we should 
be realistic. When employment ts decreasing, national in- 
comes dwindling, and prices declining, it serves no good 
purpose to talk about the evils of inflation. It is. much 
worse to become hysterical and exaggerate our economic 


We should 
But it 1s time for us to face 


troubles. We face no collapse of our economy. 
not have a serious depression. 
the facts and take stock. 

With increasing unemployment and decreasing national! 
income, it is certain that during the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
which began July 1, we will not collect anything like the 
revenue collected during the previous fiscal year. 

With the appropriations already passed by both Houses 
of Congress and those authorized in bills which have passed 
the House, the deficit is going to be larger than that pre- 
dicted a year ago. That means that we must levy additional 
taxes, reduce expenditures, or borrow money. 

lf we are in the midst of [what is called} a recession, 
it is not likely that Congress will levy additional taxes. 
We cannot provide increased purchasing power by taking 
more money out of the pockets of the people. 

In time of peace we should not resort to deficit financing. 
Business is dependent upon the stability of the government's 
fiscal policy. When uncertainty and fear exist, as to our 
fiscal policies, private enterprise abandons expansion pro- 
grams, merchants purchase on a day-to-day basis, and pru- 
Unem- 
ployment results and the Treasury can never provide sufficient 
relief employment to take care of all who are dismissed by 
private employers. 


dent individuals spend only that which is nec essary. 


The only wise course is to reduce expenditures and live 
within our income. In the light of changed conditions, we 
should estimate our revenue and then determine how the 
available revenue should be allotted. 

We must see to it that first things come first. There are 
fixed obligations like the public debt which must be met. In 
the chaotic conditions of the world we know that there must 
be adequate funds for the national defense. In determining 
the adequacy, we must give consideration to the decline of 
the price of material since the estimates were submitted last 


Fall. 
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The Facts And lake Stock! 


By the HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, former Member of Congress, 


Justice of the United States Supreme Court and Secretary of State 


When we come to expenditures for other purposes, we 
must cut some and defer others. Because several appropria- 
tion bills have passed both houses, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, now for the Congress to make the necessary 
Congress should authorize and direct the Presi- 
dent to make the reduction necessary to bring the expendi- 
tures within our income. 


reduction. 


It would be equivalent to Congress granting to the Presi. 
dent in this emergency the power to veto items in an appro- 
priation bill without reserving the power to override the 
veto. Congress will have fixed the maximum appropriations 
and would confer upon the President only the power to 
reduce. 

I hope the Congress will not yield to the clamor that there 
should be no review of the estimates for foreign aid. Cer- 
tainly foreign aid should not bear the entire reduction re- 
quired. But just as there is nothing sacred about the requests 
for appropriations submitted by the heads of our depart- 
ments, there is nothing sacred about the requests for aid 
submitted by foreign governments. 

Officials administering European aid should not expect 
the Congress to accept their judgment as final. After all, 
senators and congressmen are elected by the people and are 
charged with the duty of raising revenue and determining 
how that revenue shall be spent. 

Time and again Congress has shown its awareness of the 
necessity of furnishing economic assistance to Europe and 
can be relied upon to do whatever is possible without en- 
dangering the American economy, which is the first line of 
defense, not only of America, but of free peoples every- 
where. 

The financial problems that beset us will not be entirely 
without compensation should they cause the abandonment 
of some of the new programs suggested, which point in- 
evitably to a welfare state. That 
money, but would preserve liberty. 

The men and women who settled this country came here 


would not only save 


to avoid the tyrannies of monarchies and enjoy the blessings 
of liberty. They were practical idealists. They kept their 
eyes on the stars but kept their feet on the ground. For a 
century and a half their sterling qualities were emulated by 
the American people, but today their philosophy of life and 
their views of government seem forgotten or ignored. 
Every segment of society is demanding special privileges 
-the farmer wants higher prices, the wage earner wants 


increased wages, pensions, and hospitalization. Too many 
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people want more pay for less work. We are going down 
the road to stateism. Where we will wind up, no one can 
tell, but if some of the new programs seriously proposed 
should be adopted, there is danger that the individual— 
whether farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer or doctor— 
will soon be an economic slave pulling an oar in the galley 
of the state. 

Unfortunately each political party tries to outpromise the 
other. Some people even go so far as to say that it is un- 
social to save. They want to lean upon the state, yet the 
state has to lean upon each one of us. 

Too many people are trying to transfer power to govern- 
ment. That is justified in war but not in peace. In time of 
peace the state must exist for the individual and not the 
individual for the state. Power once transferred to govern- 
ment is difficult to recover. Power intoxicates men. When 
a man is intoxicated by alcohol he can recover, but when 
intoxicated by power he seldom recovers. 

We are not only transferring too much power from the 
individual to government but we are transferring too many 
powers of state governments to the Federal Government. 
We should not have the Federal Government regimenting 
our lives from the cradle to the grave. 

Some of the proposals now suggested which would cur- 
tail the liberties of the people are offered in the name of 
public welfare and are to be made possible by federal aid. 
That phrase is an opiate. It is deceptive. It leads people to 


NE of the chief measures included in the so-called 

civil rights program is the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. This has a good title and sounds perfectly reasonable. 
It is only when you examine the measure that you find that 
it is full of mischief both to the employer, to the labor 
union, and to the whole public. 

It provides for the establishment of a commission com- 
posed of five individuals to be appointed by the President, 
who will draw a salary of $17,500 per year, and then gives 
authority to this commission to employ an army of investt- 
gators, inspectors, examiners and attorneys, whose chief 
business will be to harass and annoy those who employ labor 
in America upon the application of any person who claimed 
that he had been discriminated against on account of race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

All right-thinking American people believe in fairness 
and are opposed to discrimination but there are many things 
that cannot be controlled and directed by law, and this is 
one of the instances where the remedy would be infinitely 
worse than the condition which the law would propose to 
deal with. Naturally this law is directed primarily against 
the South, as are all the other measures included in the civil 
rights program. 

Is it not rather remarkable that in this country, 80 years 
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believe that federal aid funds come from a Christmas tree. 
The truth is there are no federal aid funds except those 
taken from your pockets. If the people generally will ever 
come to understand this, there will be less demand for 
federal aid. 

Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. Beware of those who 
promise you something which does not belong to them and 
which can be given to you only at your own expense or the 
expense of another who may not produce to make the 
promise good. 

The states may have failed to make adequate expenditures 
in some fields. That does not justify the transfer to the 
Federal Government of powers it was never intended to 
exercise. In every state there has been increased expendi- 
tures for welfare purposes. Give the states a. chance. 

If the Congress, instead of seeking new ways to spend 
the money which is being collected from the people, would 
repeal some of the excise taxes, the states could then levy 
additional taxes in that field. They could provide for many 
worthy causes and still leave the people with more money 
and more liberty. 

In the days ahead of us, there will be a struggle between 
those who believe in individual freedom and those who 
would subordinate the individual to the dictates of govern- 
ment. There will be a struggle, too, between those who 
would transfer even greater powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment and those who would stand by the Constitution in its 
reservation of powers to the states. 


The Practices Act 


js By CLYDE R. HOEY, United States 


Senator from North Carolina 


and more since the War Between the States closed, a great 
solemn legislative assembly is having its time occupied with 
measures sectional in character and vicious in their concep- 
tion, directed against a great section of this nation? I am 
wondering, if we should pass all four of these measures 
today what would their sponsors ask for next? When, if 
ever, will the South have a surcease from the assaults made 
upon her customs, her traditions, her social fabric, and, 
indeed, her life? Are all the offerings, all the loyalty, and 
all the blood and treasure which the South has given to the 
nation to be of no avail? Has the time come, and is it now 
here, when there shall be a continual persecution, a continua! 
effort to destroy the basic fabric of our civilization in order 
to gratify those who wish to serve some special purpose, and 
who have some selfish end in view? 

There are four classes of people who have supported these 
measures. The first class, I would say, are good people who 
have been misled, but who feel that discrimination should 
be abolished, and that by some sort of means equality should 
be brought to everybody. I have sincere regard for them. 
A great many church people, a great many of the best people 
in the country, are included in this group. 

In the second group are those who are motivated by po- 
litical expediency. That is quite-a large group. A great 
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many in both political parties are in that group. They are 


motivated by political expediency for their own party and 
political expediency for themselves. Of course, it is idle to 
argue with the man who proceeds on that basis, because the 
only argument that would appeal to him would be an argu- 
ment based upon the premise that it is not good political 
judgment to endorse such measures. 

The next category are those belonging to the various 
pressure groups who wish to achieve some special benefits 
to their groups by virtue of having these laws enacted. | 
think they are misadvised. I think they will be -deceived 
about the results if they achieve them. Nevertheless, that is 
their purpose, and, of course, we cannot do much with them. 

The fourth group comprises the Communists and Social- 
ists. Every Communist and every Socialist in America ts in 
favor of all four of these measures. Every Communist favors 
them because he wants to disrupt the government. He wants 
to create all the disorder, strife, and turmoil possible. The 
Socialist is for them because he wants the government to 
absorb the power and authority of every state and the rights 
of every citizen, so that the Federal Government will be the 
dominating force and power. So we cannot do anything 
with that group. 

We come back to the first group, to whom we might 
appeal with some idea of having consideration given to 
these arguments. I submit that segregation is not discrim- 
ination. God could have been charged by some of these 
people with discrimination because He gave to one man one 
talent, to another two talents, and to a third five talents. He 
did not make everyone alike. He did not give to us all the 
same talents, the same abilities, the same capacities, the same 
ideals, the same hopes, and the same purposes. At any rate, 
God made the different races, but He did not combine them. 
He did not consolidate them. He did not mongrelize them. 
I cannot conceive that He would want policies adopted in 
this world to effect a purpose which He himself did not 
adopt; and there is no evidence that it would be pleasing to 
Him. 

When we come to consider the results of this program, 
let us see where it would lead us. The last proposal, the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, is the one upon which the 
greatest emphasis is placed, and it is the most vicious of the 
lot. I should like to enumerate some of the things this bill 
would do if it were enacted. The bill so fully and com- 
pletely destroys the right of the individual citizen that | 
cannot understand how anyone familiar with it would be 
willing to see it enacted and become the law of the land. 

It is a matter of record that this proposal has been sub 
mitted to 20 different states for adoption. Sixteen of those 
states have rejected it absolutely. Not a single one of those 
states is located in the South. New York, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey have adopted it, and probably one or two 
other states. In the State of California the proposal was 
submitted to popular vote, and more than one million ma- 
jority of votes were cast against it by the people of Califor- 
nia. I dare to assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that if the Fair Employment Practices Act were submitted 
to any single state in America, if it were fully explained and 
the voters understood it, not a single state would vote its 
adoption. The people are not in favor of it. But the pres- 
sure groups are behind it. The voice of the people is not 
heard. Their case is not presented. Their views are not 
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expressed. The pressure groups so hill the air with clamor 
for this program that they induce other organizations to 
pass resolutions, many of which organizations are not famil- 
iar with the program at all, but they endorse it. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The Fair Employment Practices Act would do what no 
law ought ever be permitted to do. It would compel a man 
to employ someone whom he did not want, and would com- 
pel him to keep him in his employ when he wanted to 
discharge him. It would oblige him to promote him when 
his merits did not justify a promotion, and would refuse to 
let him dispense with his services. I would not vote for 
any bill which would require any person of any race or 
color to work for another man against his will. Therefore 
I would not vote for any bill which would require another 
person to employ someone to work for him against his will. 
The contract of employment certainly should be reciprocal, 
and there should be some sort of justice in it. 

I wish to call attention specifically to the things which 
this bill would do: Frrst, it would deny freedom of contract. 
Second, it would deny the employer the right of selective 
judgment in procuring his employees. T/ird, it would deny 
to employees the right of selecting their associates. Fourth, 
it would deny to labor unions the right to determine their 
membership or to regulate their own affairs. Fifth, it would 
deny to the employer the right to hire, promote, or discharge 
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employees upon the basis of their efficiency, merit, or faith- 
fulness. Sixth, it would give to a commission the power to 
compel the employer to pay persons who were never in his 
employ, and then force him to hire them. Seventh, it would 
subject the employer to investigation, harassment, fines, and 
penalties, to be determined by a commission located in 
Washington. Eighth, it would deny the employer the right 
of trial by jury, and give him no right to a review of the 
facts found by the commission. Ninth, it would compel the 
employer to give testimony against himself, and expose his 
private letters, books, and papers for the inspection and in- 
vestigation of a horde of employees of the commission. 
Tenth, it would compel the employer to hire a person whom 
he did not wish to have in his employ, and deny him the 
privilege of selecting an employee of his own choice. 

In addition to all these nefarious things contained in the 
bill, the most vicious provision of all is the concluding 
provision, that the commission shall have the power and 
authority to make rules and regulations which shall have 
the effect of law, and that they shall be the law unless the 
Congress enacts a bill to nullify them. In other words, in 
addition to all the power given the commission to take 
charge of the business of the citizens of America and to 
interfere with all their internal affairs if they employ as 
many as 50 persons, the commission would have power 
and authority to make any other rules and regulations which 
suited it, to enable it to harass, annoy, fine, and punish 
citizens. There would be no redress unless the Congress 
should enact a law to nullify the rules adopted by the com- 
mission. I submit that such a measure ought not to be 
considered seriously by any great ftee legislative assembly. 

I am wondering what the American businessman, the 
American industrialist, the American employer of labor, 
or anyone else in America has done to justify the idea that 


MERICA is on the march to Socialism. The pace is 
increasing to the tempo of expanding federalized pro- 
grams and increasing national debt. The expanding federal 
programs are submerging what is happening to us in a pres- 
surized stream of deficit dollars which are undermining the 
will of individuals, influencing the policies of agriculture, 
business and labor, curtailing the sovereignty of states and 
reducing the privileges of self-determination which flow 
from our traditional institutions of local government. 

The deficit financing of federal programs in time of peace 
is piling up a federal debt to proportions in which the 
liberties of free enterprise cannot survive. If the debt is 
allowed to grow confidence will be destroyed. If effort is 
made to check or curtail the debt without reduction in ex- 
penditures destructive taxation would be required. In either 
event insolvency would result. Neither the democratic form 
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the Federal Government should take charge of the affairs 
of citizens in this fashion. We boast about free enterprise. 
There would be no free enterprise if this system were in 
effect. There could be no free enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and rights guaranteed by the Constitution if this 
bill were to be enacted. I cannot see how any businessman 
in America should be calm or content in the exercise of his 
rights and the conduct of his own business with this sort of 
thing hanging over him. 

What is the excuse for this? What is the reason for it 
and what is its purpose? It is nothing more than to meet 
the demand of pressure groups who seem to feel that if 
they had such a law they could exact from businessmen and 
employers concessions which they could not enforce other- 
wise. 

My view about this whole matter is that it vitally affects 
every person engaged in business or industry anywhere in 
America, and is likewise of great concern to all the men 
and women who work in any of these establishments. 

Under the terms of this bill, almost everybody engaged 
in business or industry of any kind would be covered by its 
provisions because it does not limit the coverage to those 
‘engaged in interstate commerce’ but those who are en- 
gaged in any character of work or production which “‘aftects 
interstate commerce.” This broad enough to make this 
applicable to nearly all the business and industrial enter- 
prises of the whole country. 

While this measure would be especially disagreeable and 
offensive to the South, the people in all sections of the 
nation should bear in mind that it will adversely affect them 
and will be an invasion of their rights and deny to them 
the opportunity and privilege of conducting their own 
business in accordance with the well established principles 
and customs which have heretofore obtained, and therefore 
they should be alert to exercising their influence to defeat 
this iniquitous measure. 


Socialism And The National Debt 


By HARRY F. BYRD, United States 


Senator from Virginia 


of government nor a free enterprise system can exist in 
national insolvency. 

I have been in the Senate for 16 years and I have seen 
both the beginning and the growth of this American brand 
of Socialism. Some call it welfare state; some call it statism: 
some call it collectivism. Whether you call it one of these 
isms or whether you call it Socialism is academic. The im- 
portant fact is that the freedoms we have cherished under 
democracy complemented by the initiative inherent in free 
enterprise will not exist under the form of government 
which lies at the end of our present course. 

Time and time again laws have been passed since I came 
to Washington in the belief that they were temporary ex- 
pedients to meet emergencies. Almost invariably it has been 
this type of legislation which opened the pate leading to 
the socialistic destination now looming ahead. A few of 
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them—-not many—have been repealed but their objectives 
almost without exception have been picked up and rein- 
The 


foundation for Socialism has been well laid in all of this 


carnated in the legislation for the next emergency. 


previous legislation and even now it ts being reinforced 
through nearly a hundred federalized programs channelled 
out from among the 60 major federal departments. and 
agencies with a thousand component units. The aid, sub- 
sidies, assistance, payments and advances piped out of the 
federal treasury deaden the consciousness of the recipients 
and make them impervious to the pain accompanying the 
next freedom suffocating program. 

Three such programs in rapid succession are scheduled 
now. The first is socialized housing which, within ten years 
is estimated to cost $20 billion. Part of the legislation for 
this program is already enacted. The second is socialized 
medicine which, within ten years, will cost $23 billion 
annually. The third great pending program to commit thts 
The 


most accurate thing said yet about this plan is that the cost 


country to Socialism is the so-called Brannan Plan. 


cannot be estimated. It is opposed by the great tarm organ- 
izations such as the American Farm Bureau and the National 
Grange. Despite this politicians are exerting their most 
powerful effort to force this socialistic plan upon the farm- 
ers. The American Farm Bureau estimates its application 
to milk alone would cost $2 billion. These measures, if 
adopted, will irrevocably commit us to state Socialism from 
which there ts no retreat. 

There is never any retreat from Socialism primarily be- 
cause the state usurps not only the machinery of agric ultural, 
mineral and industrial production, but also the sources of 
wealth and capital which would be required by private 
enterprise to recapture its vitality. Moreover it can be ex- 
pected that federalized education, which ts an integral part 
of socialization, would snuff out not only all desire of in- 
dividual initiative but likewise all intelligence with respect 
to the advantages and liberties of free enterprise in de- 
mocracy. Other federalized programs would reach those 
beyond the influence of the school systems. 

For instance, there are now more than 3,500,000 on fed- 
eral payrolls (including military); nearly 4,000,000 on non- 
contributory federal assistance rolls; nearly 3,250,000 on 
military, veterans, and civilian employee pension and aid 
rolls; more than 3,000,000 receiving farm aid payments; 
500,000 receiving National Guard and military training pay- 
meénts; and approximately 3,000,000 receiving payments 
from the federal treasury under the contributory old age 
assistance and survivors insurance program and the Rail- 
road Retirement System. Parenthetically, when those who 
are receiving direct payments from state and local govern- 
ments are added the number whose faces are regularly turned 
to public treasuries now becomes 25,000,000—one in every 
six of our total population. 

The 17,000,000 people receiving regular payments di- 
rectly from the federal treasury are only a part of those who 
feel the effects in their daily lives of federalized programs 
and federal payments. There are untold millions more re- 
ceiving federal interest payments on their war bonds and 
other government securities, and there are still more millions 
who are benefiting indirectly ftom approximately $25 bil- 
lion which are flowing annually from the Federal Govern- 
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ment mto business through subsidies, purchases, construc- 
tion contracts and other expenditures including those in this 
country which are charged up to foreign aid programs. 
Those who think they are benefiting from federal payments 
and expanding federalized programs should ask themselves 
whether free enterprise and state Socialism can live under 
the same national roof. The answer is graphically and 
tragically obvious in England today. If they get satisfaction 
from this prospect for their own future they can justify con- 
tinuing to stuff themselves with the gratuities of a paternal 
central government which will bankrupt this nation. 

Their hope for individual success can be measured by the 
fact that in all England today only 70 Britons have a net 
income of $16,300 after taxes. In America there are 155.,- 
000. But the worst of the British situation as it has devel- 
oped is the liquidation of the middle income group. :In all 
England today there are only 320,000 Britons with incomes 
of from $4,000 to $8,000 after taxes (not taking into ac- 
count pound devaluation). In America there are 4,030,000. 

The route of this march to American Socialism ts some- 
times obscure. On July 13, when we were at the height of 
a minor business recession brought on primarily by the ad- 
vocacy of oppressive taxes, the President reversed the order 
of March with the declaration that those who are attempt- 
ing to curtail public spending and establish a balanced budget 
are committing a ‘great blunder.” And in the same speech 
he followed with a frank proposal to embrace long-range 
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DANGEROUS TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


deficit spending to stimulate the purchasing power of the 
people. 

It should be obvious to all that we have reached an im- 
portant milestone on the route to American Socialism when 
indeed we can count only on sustained inflation, and higher 
taxes on inflated income and business, to produce the reve- 
nue of the magnitude required to meet vast new federal 
programs. If the President's advice were followed we would 
again, in time of peace with no visible emergency, resume 
the pump-priming procedures of the ‘30s in another effort 
to hike purchasing power under the stimulus of public bor- 
rowing and spending. 

This nation can extricate itself from the present dilemma 
only by retrenchment in public expenditures which means 
returning initiative and freedom of enterprise to individuals 
availing themselves of true democratic liberties. Unless the 
budget is balanced our credit will be destroyed and the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar, which is the last straw of 
hope for freedom-loving people in the world, will be im- 
paired. The consequences of more and bigger deficits in this 
country will be catastrophic. It is only with the restoration 
of confidence by American business in the future of our free 
enterprise system that the stability of democracies, includ- 
ing our own, can be maintained. If we cannot balance the 
budget now in this period of prosperity it is improbable that 
we shall ever balance it again. 

If deficit spending is to be accelerated in the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, it will be the third peacetime deficit 
year since the war and it is certain that it will precipitate a 
fiscal situation critically close to a breaking point. Action 
in the session of Congress to begin in January will be vital. 
If this probability comes to pass the situation may be sum- 
marized in the following fiscal “Byrd's eye” view: 


Fiscal year 1950 
(which began July 1, 1949) 


Piscal year 1951 
(beginning July 1. 1950) 


Expenditures $44 billion Expenditures $45 to 50 billion 
Income from taxes 37 billion Income from taxes 37 to 38 billion 

In twenty years we have been in the black twice, It ap- 
pears that in 21 years—the period in which a whole new 
generation has reached its majority—we still will have been 
in the black in two of them. And the surpluses in those 
two years were by inadvertance and not from retrenchment 
in federal expenditures. They resulted from a war-end flight 
into excessive inflation. Just as unanticipated inflation may 
result in unexpected surpluses, so also in our presently 
muddled economics there may be other unanticipated re- 
cessions. And under our present tax structure even an ever 
so light recession is reflected terrifically in federal revenue. 
We have seen a glaring example of this in the current cal- 
endar year. A ten per cent recession in business, in times of 
inflated income ranging upwards from $200 billion, may 
happen at any time. And under the federal tax structure as 
it exists federal revenue from taxes decreases at a ratio of 
$1 billion for each $4 billion of drop in income. Thus it 1s 
seen that a ten per cent recession in business and personal 
income would mean a reduction of $5 billion in federal tax 
revenue. 

In our present federal fiscal situation we have three 
courses open. The first is drastic reduction in spending. The 
second is substantial increase in taxes. The third is large- 
scale deficit spending. It is probable either the second or 
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third course would increase the tempo of our march to 
Socialism. But the third ts the faster and more direct route. 
Under current circumstances its adoption would shatter pub- 
lic confidence in federal securities at a time when the debt 
is more than a quarter of a trillion dollars. By all the rules 
new taxes in our present state of business uncertainty would 
be a self-starter for further business recession. 

Reduction in federal expenditures can be accomplished 
only if there is a desire for it and a will to do it. Actually, 
we have assumed, and we are still assuming, tremendous 
long-term expenditure commitments without organized 
thought to any off-setting retrenchment, and there is no 
appreciable inclination in official circles to even token re- 
duction. Yet the Federal Government is permeated with 
waste and inefficiency. With the exception of interest on 
the debt, there is not a single category of federal expendi- 
tures that could not absorb a ten per cent reduction in ad- 
ministrative costs without impairment of essential functions. 

In the last budget the President recommended 40 new 
spending proposals but did not recommend the elimination 
of a single one of the thousands of functions, services and 
activities of the Federal Government. At this date, four 
years after V]-Day federal civilian personnel still stands at 
more than 2,000,000 employees in the executive branch. 
This is more than double the number required at the pre- 
war emergency peak in 1939. Secretary of Defense Johnson 
has promised he will reduce the number of civilian em- 
ployees in the Defense Establishment by 135,000. The Pres- 
ident, while approving Secretary Johnson's action, says he 


THE GOVERNMENT WAY 


Father, must I go to work ?”’ 

~No, No, my darling son. 
We're living on easy street 
With funds from Washington. 


We're cared for now by Uncle Sam, 
So don't get exercised. 
We do not need to give a damn 
Because we're subsidized.” 


But if he’s going to treat us well, 
And give us milk and honey, 
Please tell me, truly, where the hell 
He's going to get the money.” 


“Don't worry, child, there is no hitch 
About this glorious plan. 
He'll get the money from the rich 
To help the common man.” 


‘But Father, won't there come a time, 
If we take all their cash 
And they are left without a dime, 
When things will go to smash,” 


“You need a lot of seasoning, 
You nosey little brat, 
You do too damn much reasoning, 
For a ‘Fair Deal Democrat’.”’ 
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hopes those dismissed from the military agencies will find 
places on other federal payrolls. 

Add to the federal civilian employees those on state and 
local payrolls and we find that nearly 7,000,000 people are 
actually employed in government agencies. This number is 
the equivalent of one public employee among each nine 
persons in the entire labor force of the United States. Sure- 
ly Thomas Jefferson must have had this situation in mind, 
when at the age of 81, in a communication to William Lud- 
low he said, think that we’ have more machinery of gov- 
ernment than 1s necessary, too many parasites living on the 
labor of the industrious. I believe it might be much simpli- 
hed to the relief of those who maintain it.”’ 

Our federal programs are influencing the lives of not only 
our own people in the United States but also the attitude 
of millions of people abroad. Since the war there have been 
23 programs for siphoning American money, material and 
credit overseas, and when this fiscal year ends it is estimated 
that the total value of our assistance through these programs 
since the cessation of World War II hostilities will be ap- 
proximately $35 billion. Through the end of the last fiscal 
year, which came to a close on June 30, expenditures of our 
money through these foreign programs averaged approxi- 
mately $181/, million a day $750,000 an hour 
$12,500 a minute . . . or $200 every time your watch has 
ticked since the last gun was fired. 

Eighteen cents out of every federal tax dollar you pay ts 
going into these foreign programs—35 cents for defense 
and 15 cents for interest on the debt. Interest alone is now 
more than the total cost of the Federal Government in 1933. 


Our friends overseas who seek American aid and comfort 


The Era 


OR a number of years the American climate has been 

becoming more unsuitable for future industrial growth. 
The question in the minds of all of us is how unsafe must 
this climate become before industry is strangled, before jobs 
are destroyed, before tax payments are dried up and before 
progress stagnates. Beginning about 1932 there came into 
being in this country a strange philosophy. For the first 
time it became patriotic for a farmer to let his fields grow 
up in weeds, to let his fences fall down and to drown little 
pigs in the swiftly flowing streams of his pasture lands. 
Gradually in those days it became criminal for a man to save 
his money and to provide for his old age, to provide for his 
family in time of illness and unemployment. The young 
people graduating from college this year were born in that 
period, which in my opinion will one day be known as 
“The Era of Hand-Outs.”” These young people have never 
known any other era. 
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must realize that their only hope for recovery and security 
lies in our continued solvency. By the same token those 
among us at home who, through pressure groups and other- 
wise, continue to advocate expansion of federalized pfo- 
grams and more political pap from the federal treasury 
should make a place in their consciences for the fact that 
impairment of our financial soundness will hasten our march 
to Socialism and serve the enemies of individual freedom, 
free enterprise and representative government far more than 
any weapon they can devise. 

Reduction in federal expenditures of course can and 
should be made through economy and efficiency, but beyond 
a certain point drastic curtailment of federal programs is 
required. If you want to know how you best can contribute 
to balancing the federal budget and preserving individual 
independence, the free enterprise system and the democratic 
form of government, you will search your personal rela- 
tionships with the Federal Government; you will search the 
record of all the organizations to which you lend your name, 
give your time and contribute your money to determine its 
relationship with the Federal Government; and you will 
search the relationships of your business and sources of in- 
come with the Federal Government. 

If you or your organization or your business or other 
source of income are a party, professionally, socially or 
politically, or otherwise, to federal programs which are con- 
tributing to the insolvency of our democracy or the social- 
ization of our institutions, it is your duty to determine, with- 
in your own conscience, what your course of action should 
be. Those who, willfully or otherwise, would destroy the 
American enterprise system would destroy the freedom of 
people everywhere. We, alone, are bearing the standard of 
freedom today. Without the light from our torch, freedom 
and progress will perish in the world. 


Of Hand-Outs 


By F. SADLER LOVE, Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 


_ Tume was when it was considered good citizenship for a 
man to depend upon his own ax and rifle, upon his own 
initiative and on his own courage to feed himself and his 
family. That time has apparently passed and such men are 
today called reactionaries. 

I think it is important to note that in the last 15 years 
many men in high places have sung the siren song which has 
bewitched so many of us into believing that the government 
will take care of all our wants and all our needs. They told 
us back in the ‘30s that we should not worry about work. 
We sat on our front porches and rocked and waited for the 
postman to bring the check from Washington. Finally, even 
rocking became too much of an effort and we just sat on our 
porch. The strange and peculiar part of the story is that 
that is exactly how it worked out because one day the post- 
man did come with the check from Washington, and he has 
been bringing checks ever since. His trips have become 
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DANGEROUS TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


more frequent and his checks have become larger and finally 
the day may come when many of us will not even have the 
energy to sit on the porch and wait for him. 

I do not have the answers to the problems which confront 
us today. I do not believe in the first place that there can be 
any single answer or any single solution. I do believe, 
however, that these answers lie with you and me, with the 
people of America. We have spent too much time thinking 
of what our nation owes us and not enough: time thinking 
what we owe our nation. We have been willing to accept 
the benefits of citizenship but we have not been willing to 
pay the cost—a cost which cannot be measured in dollars, 


MERICAN business requires treedom—positive tree- 

dom—freedom ¢o rather than freedom from. Specif- 
cally, freedom—within the limitations imposed upon every 
citizen in a free society—to manage its own affairs, freedom 
to earn and retain enough of its profits so that it can freely 
improve, expand and experiment and to pioneer new 
processes and products. It needs freedom to determine its 
own prices, choose its own markets, plan its own future, 
and freedom to negotiate with employees without coercion 
by government. 

Those opposed to American business enjoying its tradi- 
tional freedom often-argue that our economy has reached its 
full growth and therefore all elements in it, ncluding busi- 
ness, must ¢herefore submit to government planning and 
control. Some of these economic saboteurs even argue that 
further growth by industry specifically, must be prevented 
for the good of the nation! The &indest thing to be said 
about these particular characters is that they are not quite 
bright! 

They either do not know, or have decided to forget, that 
the sole reason we have so productive a nation, so prosper- 
aus a people, so high a standard of living, is because indi- 
vidual Americans have always had freedom to do and to 
dare—freedom to work, save, invent, invest, explore, pro- 
duce, expand—positive, active freedom. In short, freedom 
to be enterprising Americans. 

No government bureau, board or commission fired “the 
shots heard round the world.’ Those shots were fired by 
individual men determine to be free men. 

No corporation, labor union, government, planning 
board, political party, association of manufacturers or organ- 
ization of chemists and colorists built this nation. America 
was built by the unregimented brains and brawn of indi- 
vidual Americans, free to choose, free to carve their own 
careers, and with incentives to devote whatever skills, ability 
and energy they possessed to their separate tasks. 

Anybody who asserts that American industry has reached 
its full growth is woefully, willfully and inexcusably igno- 
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but which must be measured in terms of our interest in 
elections, measured in terms of our interest in candidates 
and in how our government conducts its business. If we 
accept the benefits of American citizenship, we must also 
accept its obligations. 

To summarize, let me say again that all of us connected 
with the textile industry are proud of the progress which 
our mills have made in improving the standards of. living 
for textile people. But we view with tremendous concern 
the fact that our nation is traveling ever closer to the muddy 
shores of the ‘welfare state.” 


Mr. Love's remarks are abstracted from an address last month to the Lex- 
ington (N. C.) Kiwanis Club. He is secretary-treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute 


FREEDOM ACTION 


By MORRIS SAYRE, President 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


rant of the nature of our economy. They do not know what 
every business man knows: that is, that new and better 
products, lower prices, higher wages and other features of 
our ever-rising standard of living come only from a dynamic 
economy—an economy that is free to profit and free to use 
those profits for the continual improvement and expansion 
of our industrial plant. 

If American businessmen ever sit back and decide they 
are not going to grow any more, they will no longer be 
either good Americans or good businessmen. They will be 
nothing less than liquidators of free enterprise and under- 
takers for a once dynamic economy and its progressively 
higher standard of living. 

We either grow or we stagnate and rot into ruin. But we 
can only grow when we have freedom. That's why business 
has to have freedom! 

Employees require freedom as much as does business, and 
for basically the same reason—to grow. The working man 
is not a free man unless he is free to take a job and quit a 
job; free to experiment with jobs until he finds one which 
suits him. Every American should have the right to work 
where he pleases, at wages and under conditions he finds 
attractive. 

Every American must be free to bargain with his em- 
ployer; collectively with other employees, or individually if 
he prefers. Every American must have freedom to join a 
union of his own choice, and equal freedom to refrain from 
joining a union. It is certainly an invasion of his rights as a 
freeman to compel him to do anything—including joining a 
union as a condition of employment. 

Government economic planning, the “welfare state,’ gov- 
ernment paternalism and union monopolies throttle all of 
these rights of free men. The fate of working men under 
Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini has been frightful proof of how 
easy freedom may be chiseled away until all is lost. 

Then there is another application of freedom here in 
America that is so much a part.of our way of life that we 
seldom think of it. We rarely realize the extent to which its 
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exercise depends upon the existence of the other facets of 
economic freedom. That freedom is the American consum- 
er's freedom of choice—and we are all consumers. 

In the last analysis the American consumer is the real 
boss of American industry as long as he has this freedom 
of choice. Consumers are the great electorate of our eco- 
nomic life! Consumers decide what shall be produced be 
cause they decide what shall be purchased. Consumers fix 
the prices because they decide what shall be paid for goods 
and services. 

Thus, through this free and voluntary system the Ameri 
can consumers are daily voting what shall be produced, in 
what quantities, and at what cost. Consumers decree success 
or failure for styles, brands, designs and models. They de- 
cide what industries shall stand or fall—which ones shall be 
large or small. The company or the industry that ignores 
the needs and demands of the American consumer writes its 
own death warrant. 


But tor consumers to have the maximum of freedom of 
choice, industry must be free to manage its operations to 
produce the quality and quantity of goods demanded by 
consumers and at prices they are willing and able to pay 
When all business has this freedom there is healthy and 
constructive competition—competition that benefits consum- 
ers and rewards the efficient producer. 


Under free, competitive enterprise consumers have the 
economic power to demand that employers and employees 
produce better goods at lower prices. They have the power 
to make some companies big simply by repeatedly voting to 
use their products. And any company, no matter how big it 
has grown, if it fails to meet the demands of the buying 
public, can, under our daily consumer election system, be 
voted out of existence as quickly or more quickly than it 
was made. 

American consumers, because of their tremendous eco- 
nomic power, can get results that government can talk about 
and plan but can never achieve. For under the whiplash ot 
government men will produce only what they have to, and 
under Socialism only what the bureaucrats think we ought 
to have. 

But spurred by the competitive struggle for profits—the 
wine of fair rewards 
much as they are able. 
freedom of choice is a key factor in economic freedom. It 


men will produce as well and as 

Thus, the American consumer's 
generates competition which in turn results in more and 
better goods and services at lower prices. 

But in order to have competition the competitors them- 
selves must be free to compete. The extent to which con. 
sumers have freedom of choice is determined by the extent 
to which American business is permitted by government to 
pioneer, experiment, innovate and expand. It must be ob 
vious then that any curtailment of free competitive enter- 
prise by government or by private monopoly is an attack on 
every consumer's freedom of choice. 


There is nothing greater nor more important that we can 
leave in trust for our children—than freedom, without limi- 
tation, dilution or adulteration. To pass on to them the 
individual freedom which this nation has always recognized 
as the God-given right of every human being. But we must 


admit that we have not always consistently, competently and 
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faithfully discharged our duty and responsibility as free 


Americans and trustees of this priceless heritage of freedom. 

Too often we swallowed the pill of expediency and paid 
the price of a long-term headache. Too often we have 
reached for a short-term gain at the cost of a greater loss 
In our preoccupation with the immediate problem, we have 
ignored the future then being plotted by those who would 
sabotage the craft of democracy. 

We have tailed to keep always in mind that everyone 
pays the penalty whenever any form of freedom, or any 
body's freedom is crippled or throttled by the heavy hand 
of government. In short, we have not accepted and dis 
charged the responsibilities of the freedom which we inher- 
ited—the freedom which we desire and require—the free- 
dom which we want to pass on to our children 

There is not much time left. The foes of freedom are 


well past the 50-yard line deep in our territory—and they 
still have the ball! We have got to act and to play as a 
team of free Americans—a team that will tackle each and 
every threat to freedom—a team that will defend America 
against the triple-threat of Socialism-Communism- Fascism. 

We can win! We can do it defending individually the 
other fellow's freedom as vigorously as we defend our own. 
We can win when we individually accept the responsibilities 


of treedom-——when we individually put the national interest 


take an active 


ahead of our own. We can win when we 
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interest in political affairs. We can win by being good citi- 
zens, good businessmen and good Americans. 

We will win when we realize that defeat means the death 
of the kind of America that Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 


MERICANS have the right to be enterprising. But 

with every right goes an equal responsibility. As | 

see it, the business men of America are fully answerable to 

the American people for their timid and totally inadequate 

defense of the economic freedom that has been taken from 
us in our time. 

There was glamour for the big, top leaders in the days of 
the carriage trade, Today, in his dress and in his means of 
travel, you can't tell the head of a business from most of the 
people associated with him in his office or in his shop. But 
the same courage, determination and ability are still in exist- 
ence to perform the same useful function for the community 
and for the nation. America needs them. 

The men who fought for and founded this country—the 
men who fought out American issues and worked out the 
reconstruction of our re-united land—/ooked to themselves 
for leadership! Where else—how else—can it be found 
today ? 

Our free nation was not created without man-sized mate- 
rial to go into it. Men learned self-government—learned 
to lead—in their own self-governing communities. It was 
out of these good and sufficient—responsible and respon- 
sive—individual units that our national freedom was built. 
I know of no other way that it can ever be preserved. 

It seems to me that of all the leaders in American com- 
munities the business man bears the greatest responsibility 
for building freedom from the ground up—building good 
national government out of good local government. Too 
many Americans want their government to build homes for 
them, pay their doctor and hospital bills, and generally 
guarantee their needs from the cradle to the grave. 

Some Americans want the government to lower prices of 
the things they buy. Others want the government to raise 
prices of the things they sell. Too many Americans want 
the government to fix the wages and hours of all employees, 
and to provide for those who don't like the kind of employ- 
ment they can obtain. 

In brief, many people want the government to support 
them with funds obtained by taxing away the livelihood and 
opportunities of the vast majority of Americans who prefer 
to earn their own living and lead their own lives. 

Every good citizen is in favor of prosperity, security, 
health, good housing, and plenty of job opportunities. But 
it is the citizens—not the government—-who create . . . who 
produce who earn these most desirable things. 
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son, Patrick Henry and the other founding fathers fought 
to establish—the kind of America we inherited—the kind 
of America we know. love and want to leave for our chil- 
dren. We will win because we must win'' 

Mr. Sayre, president of Corn Products Refining Co.. spoke as chairman of 


the board of the National Association of Manufacturers at this Pall’s national 
convention of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


AMERICA NEEDS YOU! 


By EARL BUNTING, Managing Director 


National Association of Manufacturers 


Thoughtful Americans are opposed to promises that gov- 
ernment will provide these things for everyone. They are 
opposed to such promises because they are false—because 
they cannot be kept—because government is a consumer, 
not a producer. 

Taxes that confiscate incentives also confiscate the Ameri- 
can peoples’ means to prosper and build security. There are 
those who say that government can always borrow money. 
These economic assassins pretend that government can go 
on borrowing and printing money indefinitely, without ever 
reaching the same day of reckoning that individuals reach 
when they borrow far beyond their capacity to pay. If the 
government supports everybody, then who will support the 
government ? 

Big government has definitely bulged over into the eco- 
nomic life of this nation. And I think that the public in- 
terest—the effective defense of the American people's free- 
dom where it is most threatened today—will be best served 
by forthright, businesslike leadership in civic affairs where 
people live. 

Every citizen shares this responsibility with the individual 
business man. There is no monopoly on civic leadership. 
But there are times when I fear that many businessmen feel 
they are expected to take only the most passive part in civic 
life. True, effective, American leadership is not and never 
was passive. 

What true liberals once achieved, true liberals are fight- 
ing to conserve today. And the freedom which was once 
wrested from the tyranny of kings, is now in England and 
elsewhere tyrannized and taxed within an inch of its life by 
a new socialized force of reaction disguised as the ‘welfare 
state.” The. powerful few in the Kremlin never fail to cloak 
their most arbitrary abuses in the-name of public welfare 
and necessity. This is the pattern for all dictatorships. 

What is happening in America is what has already hap- 
pened in England. There the bureaucrats are furthering 
softening up a once free and mighty economy—a no longer 
free economy which is already on the road to total power 

. already in the hands of the few who plan and regiment 
and ration because incentives have been taxed away. 

This means that there are no longer productive tools to 
earn fair rewards for the British Labor Government's own 
disillusioned rank and file. This is well illustrated by the 
findings of the Anglo-American Council for Productivity. 
One of its first teams, consisting of British representatives 
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from both labor and management, jointly and harmoniously 
reported that: 

The alternative to higher production is starvation. When 
that is understood, not only intellectually but also emotion- 
ally, something will be achieved. . . . Some form of direct 
incentive is essential, and the incentive must be_ properly 
shared by manual workers, supervisors, managers, and tech- 
nicians, and, in fairness by owners and investors also. The 
customers must gain through reduced prices.” 

Whatever happens elsewhere, America owes it to herself 
and to her friends to build the strength that it takes to keep 
freedom strong, vigorous, alert. 

Most Americans consider that the problems in England 
which lead to measures such as the recent devaluation of 
the British pound are not things we can do anything about 
in this country—except to avoid in America such mistakes 
as have been made in foreign lands. 

Let us briefly note some of the obvious things that have 
brought and are bringing this country away from the produc- 
tive strength that still makes ours the land of opportunity 
for all. Let's take a look-at some very specific steps in our 
own land that are on the downhill toboggan slide of collec: 
tivism—not the American people's highway of progress and 
prosperity. 

Specifically: federal spending and tax policies in America 
are drying up venture capital—just as long continued con- 
fiscatory tax policies have already dried up British hopes for 
the jobs, opportunities, productive power, purchasing power, 
and the progress that goes with a free, expanding, every- 
one-rewarding economy. 

Specifically again: controls which in Britain first cut the 
heart out of business and now are taking the heart out of 
labor as well—are attempted in this country whenever the 
slightest excuse arises. 

There has been no lack—there will be no lack of excuses 
and crises if the advocates of super government have their 
way. In the last analysis it takes nothing short of regimen- 
tation to make controls get even half way to first base. And 
they know it. 

American business is the most competitive on earth. And 
we look to the government to enforce the laws regard- 
ing fair competitive practices. What we do not look to gov- 
ernment for is the pretense that small business should be 


LEST WE FORGET 


1. You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift. 

2. You cannot lift the wage-earner by pulling down 

the wage-payer. 

You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 

than your income. 

1. You cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. 

5. You cannot build character and courage by taking 
away a man’s initiative. 

6. You cannot really help men by having the govern- 
ment tax them to do for them what they can and 
should do for themselves. 
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penalized and liquidated for growing big through render- 
ing increasing service. What we do not look to government 
for is its repeated attacks on the freedom to be enterprising, 
productive Or successful. 


Frankly, I think that the limitation of economic freedom 
is in no small measure due to the fact that too many business 
men take this constant interference without making it their 
business to arouse ‘/eir own Communities to an understand- 
ing of what this means to all Americans 
dom. this never could be 


and to their free- 
This is not the issue of one 
political party. 

If every businessman does not now make it his personal 
responsibility to lead—-where informed, responsible leader- 
where you live and where the American 
people live and earn their living—it is you . . . your fellow 
citizens . . . your fellow workers in the factory and the office 

who will all pull their hearts out on the medieval oars of 
an impersonal, slave-propelled ship of state. It used to be 
called ‘serfdom.’ Now it is called “welfare.” 


ship counts most 


As a citizen and as a businessman, I believe that every 
manufacturer member of 
whether foreman or factory head 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes 
bility to his own community. He owes it every ounce of 


every industrial management 
and every businessman 


has a special responsi- 


leadership he possesses or can develop. He owes this forth- 
right leadership in the field of public affairs as well as eco- 
nomics. To be brutal about it, thousands of American busi- 
ness men are suffering from hot heads and cold feet! And 
if they don't get quickly over that, they—their communities 

their employees—and all their fellow citizens from Talla- 
hassee to Tacoma—-will come to the dead end of keeping 
their feet warm on the Socialist’s tread-mill. 

This is no time for ducking issues and giving ground 
today—in a world now bullied and knocked flat by dictator- 
ships and almost equally monopolistic forms of Socialism— 
which regiment nations in the name of welfare—which 
strip labor of its rights and fair rewards under the false-face 
of labor's own government. Against these gigantic political 
monopolies of great personal power, the individual may 
seem tiny and ineffective—if he is willing to see himself 
that way. 

Most of them can be met in our own communities—or by 
representatives chosen in our communities with the same 
care that we use in choosing our job, our doctor, or a home 
for our family to live in. Good citizenship is no less im- 
portant than all these things. 

And 
the leadership that it takes to meet them can never come 
only from bankers, manufacturers and merchants. But it 
must also come from these other businessmen, the farmers. 


Problems that business faces are not ours alone. 


the home 
managers of America. It must come from professional men 
and women of America. And it must come from the hearts 
of all individual men and women who get America’s work 
done. 

All are perfectly capable of understanding that no gov- 
ernment can support its people for the long pull. Instead, 
they support government. All that government can do for 
them is to provide and protect the atmosphere of freedom 
and fair play in which people can forge ahead and shape 


And from that great group of businesswomen 


their own futures. American intelligence, courage and initia- 
tive is not and never was confined to top leadership. 
American people should be better informed than ever 
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before. The American home is equipped with means of 
intelligence such as the leaders of any age might well envy 

books, newspapers, magazines, the radio and now tele- 
vision. There ts more leisure to think America’s problems 
through as well as better trained minds to arrive at sound 
decisions. But this increases our direct, personal responst- 
bility to alert ... to inform... to lead America up the road 


on which all progress has been made. It is the road of men 


who forthrightly reject the whole fraud that security can be 
achieved by waving a wand called “welfare.” 

There is absolutely no getting away from the fact that 
security must be earned—by people. If we don’t provide 
our own security—out of our own savings—the only possi- 
ble alternative is that others have to work that much harder 
to foot the bill. This means that certain, special, selfish 


groups are being provided special privileges and personal 


f eoeme two words are magic and mighty in the mind of 
everyone who considers life seriously. Personal protec- 
tion, health, and the economic means for guaranteeing ability 
to meet the physical and social requirements of life are ever 
consciously or unconsciously active thoughts in the mind of 
man. Along with these thoughts comes the desire to live 
and work in a peaceful, dependable and happy environment. 

The daily press is full of stories of dangers and disasters, 
of confusions and conflicts; hence those of us who live and 
work in the Textile South should stop and count our bless- 
ings and appreciate our position and determine within our 
sacred senses that we shall do all within our power to keep 
these social and economic opportunities inviolate from the 
threats of any destructive influences that may seem, at any 
time now or hereafter, to impinge upon our area. 

This industry practically with its own industrial philoso- 
phy of humanitarianism and progressive intelligence has 
finally developed into one of the nation's greatest havens of 
social and economic security. In a large measure the industry 
was born with social and economic principles as its basis. 
It has run the gamut of experience and experiment through 
its own motivation until now it stands out as a magnificent 
monument to men, management and money. 

While there are many legal statutes relating to industry in 
general which would therefore extend its directions into the 
textile industry, its managers have been alert to social and 
economic demands and have been advanced beyond the 
bounds of legislative extension in so far as its labor policies 
bear upon the social and economic security of its people. 
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benefits at the expense of a// the people. It is this abuse of 
the American people—this downhill and dishonest tobog- 
ganing of big government and its henchmen—that we forth- 
rightly reject. 

Those who are leading the downhill run into the bottom- 
less pit of power concentrated in a few political hands, are 
doing an always energetic and frequently effective job of 
breaking down the freedom of every individual. 

What are you—the individual businessmen of America— 
doing to defend freedom from that attack? The front line 
of the battle for freedom 


sonal. responsible action 


for individual rights, for per- 
today lies in good civic leader- 
ship throughout every American community. It lies square- 
ly at your doorstep. 

America needs you—and all that you have to give this 
top-flight job. 

Mr ‘Bunting managing director of the National Association of Manufacturers, 


addressed the preceding remarks at the recent annual meeting of the Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Manufacturers Association 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


By W. M. McLAURINE 


The textile industry is serving a universal public need. Its 
products know no class, color or race. They are used by 
prince and pauper. They travel the entire gamut of the 
social scale. Textiles are a necessary and dignified utility 
used universally throughout the entire world—clothing and 
comfort and mechanical assistance are needful everywhere. 

There is something in the environment in which people 
work that writes its influence on their lives. The poet, the 
artist, the florist, the doctor, the minister, the nurse, are all 
easily recognizable because their vocation, their thinking, all 
write influences on their demeanor and mien. Since the 
textile industry has broken away from its drab coarse goods 
once shipped out to be finished elsewhere and has begun to 
be style conscious, color conscious, utility conscious and rec- 
ognize the value of finished products, these gorgeous pat- 
terns and products have silently lifted the quality and men- 
tality of the workers until there is no comparison between 
the workers of today and a few decades ago. 

Only recently I was in a towel mill and there I saw thou- 
sands of the most gorgeous and riotous towels and bath 
cloths whirling like a kaleidoscope of colors under the deft 
hands of hundreds of girls as they hemmed them and tagged 
them for shipment to market. One of the girls turned to me 
and said, “Aren't they beautiful!’’ I replied, ‘They certainly 
are and so are you girls pitted here in and among the piles.” 
Fancy weaving, delicate yarns, artistic patterns have pepped 
up everything. 

The mill is different, the machines look different, the 
village is different, schools, churches, homes, lawns, living 
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conditions all have been lifted from the drab and common- 
place. The textile miJl not only serves a universal need and 
furnishes a dignified opportunity for employment in which 
there are ever-growing and expanding social opportunities, 
but it is a safe place to work. There are no aboslutely safe 
places—even the home with its stairsteps, slick floors and 
step-ladders is dangerous. But relatively comparing the 
textile industry with its hundreds of thousands of workers 
with other large industries, it is one of the safest places for 
employment in the nation. Every safety device available ts 
employed—guards, floors, moving objects, dust, ventilation, 
everything that endangers the life or health of the worker 
is watched and, insofar as can be anticipated or prevented, 
made safe. 

There are two factors, ignorance and carelessness, which 
do cause accidents and they seem [to operate at times among 
large groups. Thus there are no perfect records, but there 
are many excellent records. The safety factor in any textile 
mill is always a vital, vibrant policy. Everyone 1s urged to be 
on the alert for his own safety as well as the safety of others. 
This is also an economic factor. 

The most important factor to the worker in the textile 
industry is its economic dependability—the wage and the 
opportunity for work. So much has been spoken and pub- 
lished about the wages and hours and work loads of the 
textile industry that any detailed discussion of these factors 
Is unnecessary, 

The workers and management, the public and the politi- 
cians have all agreed that these three factors of employment 
are exceedingly satisfactory and are in keeping with the 
economic situation in general and observe all of those factors 
of health. wealth and happiness. In making these state- 
ments, the reader must always remember that there are no 
perfect situations and in an industry as large as textiles, 
diversified in area, products and financial strength, there 
must be exceptions. These exceptions are minor since the 
majority of the mills in the textile industry are entirely 
above any danger signal in any of the three factors. 

Wages and hours and work loads are important, but even 
though these factors are important the opportunity to work 
is even more important. Here again the records, both official 
and unofhcial, indicate that the textile mills offer the steadi- 
est and most continuous operating schedule in the nation. 
Seldom do owners voluntarily close their plant except for 
holidays or repairs. When any mill fails to operate for a 
long period, there is nearly always some external cause for 
the shutdown, Most textile mill managers are obsessed with 
the idea that their plants must run. The overhead expenses 
of a textile mill are terrific, so many managers say they lose 
less money operating under unfavorable economic conditions 
than they do when a complete shutdown occurs. Again, | 
have heard many mill men say that they have a social and 
economic responsibility toward their employees and they 
must operate whenever possible for their sake. Thus the 
textile industry furnishes dependable economic opportunity 
perhaps above all other industries. 

Within the past two decades two very important changes 
have taken place in the village life of the industry. One of 
these has been the elimination of the company-owned vil- 
lage. The houses have been sold to the employee and the 
mills have severed almost complete relationships with the 
village. Some have sold or leased their village property to 
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an outside and totally separate corporation whose business tt 
is to handle the village problems. Neither of these changes 
has annulled the mills’ interest in the welfare of its people. 

By welfare, we mean churches, schools, recreation facilt- 
ties, launderettes, playgrounds, etc. Of course the store with 
its once attributed evils has gone the way of the horse and 
buggy. Those mills that have not disposed of their villages 
have given them a thoroughly modern work-over and the 
new homes and apartments that have been recently con- 
structed would fit into the best industrial sections of any 
city or community. 

Our best mill communities today carry no stigma once 
suggested by the words ‘mill village.” Those who travel 
and know appreciate the fact that employees in most textile 
mill areas live in homes that are modern and complete with 
all conveniences. 

This is another environing factor that has built character 
and advanced the people socially. The growth and develop- 
ment of those who live and work in our textile mills have 
been more rapid and noticeable than have they been in the 
rural areas and many of our urban areas. There is a social 
solidarity and growth in the textile industry which combined 
with its economic dependability that makes employment very 
desirable. This fact is further proven in that there are fewer 
migratory workers, fewer textile hobos now than there have 
ever been. Residential stability is a great social and eco- 
nomic factor to its participants. 

The further fact that out of our textile communities are 
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coming large groups of college students, athletes, artists on 
radio and on the screen, engineers who return to top man- 
agement, or to some other important vocation in life, adds 
emphasis to the desirability of being associated with a textile 
plant and living in its community. Today the textile com- 
munity has the reputation of being the most religious and 
most moral area in the state. 

I have watched the women and girls come from several 
of our best plants at the close of their eight-hour day. They 
were beautifully dressed. Their hair was waved, their ear- 


bobs and wrist watches shining in the sun, their faces rosy 
either from cosmetics or health, They compared favorably 
with the girls who come trooping from our city department 
stores. 

~ Aunt Mary” has surely been rejuvenated and the textile 
industry, once the “Kygmie’’ for social and industrial re- 
formers, has now aligned itself in the vanguard of indus- 
tial progress and leadership. It furnishes economic se urity 
along with many other desirable attributes. The textile 
industry has grown up and acts its age. 

Mr. McLaurine, who was an official of the American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association, is respected in the textile industry as one of its best ‘‘good-will’’ 
ambassadors. 


-ederal Aid lo Education 


By GEORGE S. BENSON, President 


EDERAL aid to public schools of all 48 states of the 

nation is now a very live subject. It involves much 
more, however, than merely an alternate method of financ- 
ing public education. It involves principles that are vital to 
the future of our own American way of life. 

There are two methods of financing our public schools. 
One is to continue financing them through local, city, county, 
and state taxation, as we have done throughout our history. 
The other is to supplement this local support by appropria- 
tions from the Federal Government. During the past ten 
years there has continuously been one or more bills before 
Congress for such aid to every public school in every one of 
our 48 states. 

Should the principle of federal aid to public schools be- 
come the rule, we may be assured the principle would short- 
ly be extended to the junior-college level. In fact, that is 
already being discussed. With the principle in operation up 
to the junior-college level, we can expect that it would be 
gradually extended to the senior level. With that accom- 
plished, private schools and colleges would tend to be 
squeezed out of existence through one of two procedures, or 
a combination of both. First, government policies of cheap 
money and low interest rates have destroyed the effective- 
ness of their endowments. High income taxes and high in- 
heritance taxes have also greatly shrunk the sources from 
which gifts for private schools may come. With a federal- 
ized public school system this threat would become much 
more serious. In the second place, there is already some 
agitation for legislation to require all children to attend 
public schools for national indoctrination. With a federal- 
ized system of education it isn’t difficult to foresee the day 
when such legislation would be adopted, and even to the 
extent that private schools would be virtually eliminated. 

Consequently, the real issue before us today is not merely 
$300,000,000 in aid to our public schools. The real issue is 
whether or not we shall take this most crucial step toward 
the socialization of America. 

England and France are losing their freedom as they move 
along the road of Socialism and nationalism. France dem- 
onstrated the agonies of this road a short time ago when 
French soldiers, under government orders, were fighting 
government-employed coal miners to protect government- 
owned coal mines. England adopted a scheme of national- 
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of Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 


ization in 1945, which she was forced to follow in 1947 
with a law giving the government power to tell any man or 
woman (with certain limitations) where to work. what to 
do, and with penalties for failure to obey, or for absenteeism. 
The American public doesn't want to follow that dismal 
road. But federal aid to the whole of our public schools, in 
all 48 states, as all these federal-aid bills now require, would 
be a decisive step in that direction. 

Federal aid to the public schools of America is not neces- 
sary and it is not desirable. It has been accurately said that 
the debt of the Federal Government is about $258,000.000.- 
000. The debt of all the 48 states. added together, is about 
$2,500,000,000. The debt of the Federal Government is. 
theretore, 100 times as much as the total debt of the states. 
Since 1940, the debt of the Federal Government has gone 
up terrifically, while the debt of the 48 states has gone down. 
There is not a single state of the 48 which has not reduced 
its debt since 1940. There is not a single state in the union 
that is not financially better off than the United States. There 
is not a single state that is not better able to pay the expense 
of the education of its youth than is the Federal Govern- 
ment. Why, therefore, should we saddle the cost of educa- 
tion on the Federal Government ? 

It is my firm conviction that federal aid would soon be- 
come a millstone about our necks. The Federal Government 
has no record for economic handling of expenditures. Were 
our present educational system, just as we now know it, 
operated by the Federal Government, it would likely be 
costing us 50 per cent more to operate than is now the case. 
At the present time, the Federal Government is educating 
the American Indians. The cost per pupil is more than two 
times as high as the average per pupil in our public school 
system in the average state in the union, but the schools are 
not better. 

It should, also, be made very clear that federal aid is not 
necessary in order to put both grammar school and high 
school opportunity within the reach of all the youth of the 
nation. The states are bravely solving their own educational 
problems. During this past year alone they have increased 
salaries to teachers more than the total of $300,000.,000 
perennially sought in federal aid. Still more important the 
increases have been greatest where the need was greatest. 
The average increase for the entire nation was 86 per cent 
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from 1940-48, but for the 12 Southern states, including the 
poorest, the increase was 117 per cent. 
The difter- 


ential between the income of the wealthy states and the 


There is another still more important fact 


poorer states is rapidly narrowing. While the 16 wealthiest 
states averaged 16 per cent more income per person in 1940 
than the 16 poorest states, by 1947 that difference had been 
cut down to only 14 per cent. With more oil being discov- 
ered and more industry moving to the South, that differen- 
tial will continue to narrow until the North may be seeking 
aid from the South within.a generation or two. 


Moreover, the percentage of crimes and the number of 
Communists in Northern states testify to the fact that it 
takes more than money to provide proper education. No 
longer should the major emphasis be upon how much money 
we can spend. On the contrary, emphasis should be upon 
moral purpose—upon character and citizenship, without 
which no nation can long preserve a glorious republic like 


Our OWN, 


Since every state in the union can reach the present rec- 
ommended minimum level, is it not imperative that we all 
put our shoulders to the wheel, adequately finance our own 
schools, and emphasize moral purpose, sterling character, 
and genuine loyal citizenship—dqualities that can be devel- 
oped everywhere, but that money alone can buy nowhere? 
These greater values can be obtained only with keener local 
interest. But federal aid will tend to decrease local interest 
and thereby push to a still lower level the development of 
character and citizenship. 


Children are what they are taught. With a federalized 
school system we may expect, within a generation, that our 
children will have come to believe. in the principle, and we 
may then expect its extension to industry, distribution, and 
agriculture. England started down that road in 1945. Now 
she has announced a plan for nationalization, even down 
to the farms, by 1952. 

While the present federal aid bill does all that words can 
do to assure the public of no federal control, it should be 
remembered that a Supreme Court decision already estab- 
lishes a precedent for the government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes. Moreover, as the amount of aid should in- 
crease there would be abundance of opportunity for revised 
legislation—in fact, it would be the miracle of the ages if 
it didn’t come. These aren't days of miracles, so we had 
better protect our future by rejecting federal aid to our pub- 
lic schools. 

In all the excitement we should not lose sight of our pres- 
ent achievements under a decentralized government. Our 
national income is equal to the combined national incomes 
of the next highest six nations (before the war or since). 
Our workers can buy with their wages two times as much 
food, clothing, housing, travel, entertainment, education for 
their children as workers at similar jobs in England, Sweden, 
or Switzerland, and five times as much as in Russia. America, 
with 


i.th of the world’s population, sends more young peo- 
ple to high school and college than does all the rest of the 
world. Only one nation was able to arm itself adequately 
to meet the Axis powers; only one nation was able to lend 
liberally to its allies in that war; only one nation is able now 


to extend help to its neighbors. I am not one of those who 


now think that one nation must now surrender the funda- 


mental principles that made her great in order to remain 
great. 

On the contrary, I am thoroughly convinced that if we 
keep our freedoms and our liberties we can again double 
the purchasing power of the workman's wages in another 
generation, as we have in the past generation. Should we, 
on the contrary, turn to nationalization of education and 
production, we would likely go down by 50 per cent in pro- 
duction, in wages, and in standard of living. 


Remember, federal aid is not necessary to the financing 
of an adequate public school system. Every state in the 
union can reach the necessary level. It is character and citi- 
zenship that should concern us and which money can't buy. 
Remember that federal aid will ultimately mean federal con- 
trol, and federal control would reflect in the classroom the 
views of the government in power, and would quicken our 


pace tow ard State Socialism. 


America, under freedom, has achieved still greater power 
and prosperity. Federal aid to all the public schools in all 
the 48 states is not necessary and is not desirable. It would 
mean a definite about face in a system which has succeeded 
in providing the best for the public that any segment of 
mankind has yet experienced. As American citizens, it is 
our responsibility to pass on to our children unimpaired the 


priceless heritage of individual freedom which our fathers 
sO proudly passed to us. 
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GROVES 


INCORPORATED 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Spinners and Manufacturers 


otton — ewing 


For Every Stitching Operation 


— Quality Always Uniform — 


New York Office: 225 5th Ave. 


LILY MILLS CO. 
Manufacturers of 


SPOOL COTTON 
SIX CORD 
MERCERIZED COLORED 
CROCHET COTTON 
RUG YARN 
SIX STRAND FLOSS 
CABLE CORD 
CARPET WARP 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Avondale 
Mills of 
Alabama 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SYLACAUGA, ALA 


Founded in 1897 by Governer B. B. COMER 
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IN TEXTILE PAPER CA 


VELVET SURFACE 


VELVET SURFACE 
Scored, Dyed Tip and Base 


FOR COTTON HOSIERY YARN 


To meet the varied requirements of a 
firm 6” traverse package for cotton 
hosiery yarns, the SONOCO 


NUTAPER 


Cone with its 9° 36’ taper is made 
available in a range of surfaces and 
colors that can be scored, dyed, print- 
ed and lacquer tipped to meet all yarn 
specifications as well as identification 
needs. 


RRIERS 


LOW MARK SURFACE 


~ ~ 


HIGH MARK SURFACE 
Scored 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpaANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 


ONT. 


s.c. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Spinning 


THE MILL 


TODAY 


| Part 16—The Card Cylinder 


NHE cylinder is the heart of the card, and trouble here 
‘| will be reflected throughout the remaining processes of 
the mill. The card cannot be operated correctly if the cloth- 
ing on the cylinder is not in prime condition, and if the 
settings of other sub-assemblies are not correctly adjusted to 
the cylinder. The cylinder remains stationary in position on 
the frame of the card, and the lickerin, flats, plates, and 
doffer are brought up to the correct distance from it. A very 
large percentage of the causes of defective yarn can be 
traced back directly to factors involving the cylinder of the 
card. 

An inspection of this section of the card will include the 
alignment of the cylinder, the fit of the bearings, the adjust- 
ment and state of repair of the cylinder screens and the 
front and back plates, and the condition of the card clothing. 
Each and every one of these sub-assemblies perform an 
important function and can be the cause of poor carding if 
not kept in shape. Probably as important as any other point 
in regard to such a thorough inspection is the necessity of 
putting such inspections on a regular periodic and systematic 
schedule, and maintaining such a schedule. The method of 
inspecting- a card should be laid out systematically, with 
check forms to be filled out for each card by a responsible 
and experienced person, and the system should be followed 
at all times in order to eliminate the possibility of over- 
looking or neglecting to inspect any point which may be 
more difficult to examine. 

The alignment of the cylinder with the card frame is 
very important. First of all, the frame itself should be 
checked and leveled both across and lengthwise. This align- 
ment is accomplished by the use of wedges placed under the 
feet of the frame, using only wedges of hard wood. After 
the card is aligned and leveled a wide molding should be 
nailed in place around the frame to prevent any disturbance 
of the air currents within it. Alignment of the entire card 
is necessary as distortion will cause unnecessary wear on 
most of the shafts and bearings of the card due to binding, 
will require more driving power, and will make even set- 
tings impossible. If the cylinder is canted or offset the 
clothing will be closer to the plates, doffer, and flats on one 
side than the other and air pockets will be formed in the air 
currents surrounding the cylinder. These air currents are 
vitally important and when disturbed will create cloudy and 
uneven webs and will cause the waste of an excessive amount 
of good fiber. All of the wedges under each end foot and 
under the intermediate feet should be driven in firmly so 
that vibration will not move them and allow the frame to 
settle out of line. 

As the cylinder has set to it other sub-assemblies within 
distances measured by thousandths of an inch it must be 
held by its bearings so as to rotate on a true center without 
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deviation at any point. If the cylinder is not held on a true 
center when motionless then all settings will be incorrect 
when the card is m operation. Bearings generally wear into 
an oval shape or otherwise become worn so that the shaft 
can move in the hole of the bearing and is allowed to sink 
into the bottom of the bearing when motionless; however, 
when the cylinder attains its operating speed its shaft will 
rise and take a new and higher position. When the flats 
are set to a closed position, for instance, a cylinder with 
worn bearings will run with an entirely too close setting and 
will either do poor work or will cause damage to the flats 
and cylinder clothing. Bearings are much too cheap to per- 
mit worn ones to be used and clothing much too expensive. 

After the card is over ten years old, the wear of the cylin- 
der bearings should be checked annually by inserting a nar- 
row feeler gauge between the top of the shaft and the bush- 
ing: When the bearing is worn sufhciently to permit the 
entry on either side of an .020 of an inch gauge it will be 
necessary to install new bearings. When one bearing is 
renewed it is usually necessary, and always recommended, to 
install a new bearing on the other side of the card in order 
to eliminate the possibility of sideways play of the cylinder. 
Cylinder bearings are easy to install and do not require the 
dismantling of the card. The lickerin and feed plate are 
removed, the dofter pulled away from the cylinder, the flats 
raised, and the front and back plates set off. Then a jack is 
used to raise the cylinder shaft so that the old bearing can 
be slid off and the new replaced. In replacing the bearings 
on the shaft the cylinder must be located so that there is 
equal clearance between the cylinder and the side of the 
card, or arches at both sides, generally .029 of an inch. 

The standard card is not equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings as bronze bearings are sufficient in view of the slow 
speed. However, the cylinder is a heavy body and will wear 
its bearings out rapidly if operated with inadequate lubrica- 
tion. The oil ways should be kept clear at all times. The 
grease boxes at the bearings should be scraped out, cleaned 
and filled with new grease every three months when running 
three shifts. 

An important factor in good carding is the generation and 
control of the air current which surrounds the cylinder. 
This air current must be smooth and equal across the cylin- 
der and without any eddies or turbulancy which could. dis- 
tract or disturb the even movement of the fibers. The air 
current which is developed around the cylinder is without 
doubt an important factor in carding, and is one of the 
forces in cotton processing about which there is little proven 
knowledge. A tremendous amount of research has been 
applied in the study of this force and a number of theories 
have been advanced in an effort to explain the phenomenon 
of carding. It has yet to be explained to the full satisfaction 
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of leading technicians and physicists why the card clothing 
does not load up immediately and why the fibers are not 
thrown from the cylinder completely by the centrifugal force 
of the cylinder, in addition to other questions of similar 
fundamental natures. Research has been hampered by the 
difhculty of direct observation of the carding action. At- 
tempts at such direct observation have been tried using 
transparent casings but have not been too successful due to 
the dust and light lint which is in the air current and which 
obscures the movement of the fibers. 

However, it is not necessary for the practical mill man to 
know what causes the carding of the fibers but only to know 
what controls the carding and how this control is main- 
tained. The front plate, back plate, and cylinder screen are 
the three control points which must be checked periodically 
to assure proper carding. First of all, these plates and the 
screen must control the air currents so that they will be 
evenly distributed over the surface of the cylinder, in order 
that the fibers will be evenly collected to make sliver of 
suitable uniformity. They must also perform the important 
duty of preventing stray air currents from entering and 
creating turbulent eddies and cross currents. The excess 
waste of good fiber, in the form of rolled stock, side waste, 
and stock blowing out of the sides of the card, can be pre- 
vented by the correct setting of these plates. The cylinder 
screen, in particular, should be checked when there is evi- 
dence of stock blowing, out of the sides of the card. 

The screen must be set exactly centered with equal spac- 
ing on each side of the card. The other main cause for the 
blowing of stock is the condition of the edges or selvages, 
of the picker lap and the spacing of the lap guides. If the 
selvages of the lap are thin and uneven, the stock will be 
fed to the cylinder so that the edges of the cylinder are not 
properly covered with fibers but will only be lightly covered 
and will allow the air current to blow them out the sides. 

Not only must the cylinder screen and the plates be set 
correctly, the cleanliness and repair of the surface of them 
is of vital importance. Eventually, stock passing through 
the card and brushing against the surface of the screen will 
deposit a film of gummy waste upon the working surfaces 
and this must at least once a year and preferably every third 
time the card is ground be removed periodically to prevent 
stock collecting on them. Collections of stock, rusty screens, 
or dents in the surface, will form pockets that will create air 
currents interfering with the smooth operation of the card. 
Another cause of trouble of this type is scarred or roughened 


Setting the bottom of the cylinder screen. 


screen surfaces. In order to maintain the best performance 
of the card these screens must be cleaned periodically, 
washed with a solvent, roughened surfaces smoothed, and 
finally, all the working surfaces rubbed down with whiting 
before being reassmbled on the card.- Not only will the 
collections of stock disrupt the even flow of fibers, causing 
excessive sliver variation, but there is also the danger and 
possibility of these groups of stock becoming so large that 
when they finally pull loose and pass through the card that 
they will damage the clothing of both the cylinder wire 
and the wire of the flats. Another cause of damage to wire 
by chokes of stock is the failure to keep the fly and waste 
properly cleared from beneath the cylinder screen. If this 
waste is not removed it will eventually pile up between the 
middle part and the underside of the screen to the point 
that some of it will be pulled through the screen in a solid 
clump. When this happens the mass of stock will damage 
the clothing to an extent depending upon the size of the 
mass of stock picked up. The cylinder clothing may also be 
faced and the wire knocked down when removing the screen 
if the screen is not taken down correctly. If the ends of the 
screen are loosened while the bottom center is still secured. 
one end will drop and the screen will pivot at the center, 
causing the other end to jam into the wire. This damage 
will be in the form of a thin line of damaged wire all the 
way across the width of the cylinder, and will be noticed as 
an uneven spot in the sliver every time the cylinder revolves 
and the stock is removed by the doffer. 

The setting of the cylinder screen is. not so critical in 
regard to the distance from the screen to the wire of the 
cylinder as is the importance of uniform settings from one 
side of the screen to the other, so that the air currents will 
be evenly controlled and directed. The cylinder screen per- 
forms two functions, enclosing the lower part of the cylinder 
and controlling the air currents, and providing the means 
for the extraction of waste, fly, and dust. It is set to the 
cylinder at three points, close to the lickerin, at the bottom 
center or lowest point of the cylinder and near the doffer. 


The screen should be set first at the lickerin end, then the 
center, and finally the end at the doffer. In making the set- 
ting the leaf gauge is inserted at the top of the screen 
and the adjusting screws used to bring the screen parallel to 
the cylinder and the proper distance from it. This setting 
will range from .022 to .029 of an inch for most work, 
although at times it will be necessary to increase the spacing 
slightly. 

The setting at the center of screen is judged by inserting 
a leaf gauge into a special slot provided for the purpose. 
The relation of the screen to the cylinder at this point is not 
too critical and varies rather widely from mill to mill, in 
accordance with both local conditions and local practices. 
The general setting at this point ranges from .034 to .058 
of an inch with the larger setting preferred. However, there 
are instances in which settings as low as .029 are used satis- 
factorily. 

The setting at the doffer is much more open than at the 
middle or back and will vary from ;4;ths to a quarter-inch. 
It must be borne in mind that all card settings are more or 
less of an empirical nature and are actually little more than 
average suitable settings which may be used as a basis upon 
which to establish settings which will be more closely co- 
ordinated with the conditions existing in a particular mill 
Too close settings are to be avoided as there will develop a 
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FLYERS SHOULD F/T SPINDLE TOPS PERFECTLY 


NO UP AND DOWN VARIATION 
NO WOBBLING DUE TO LOOSE FITTING 


Flyers and spindles properly rebuilt fit each other like a custom-tailored 


glove. Each flyer sits level with all other flyers and does not vibrate. 


This gives three distinct advantages: 

First, maximum builder stroke resulting in larger bobbins 

Second, better evenness and breaking strength because the roving is not 
jerked violently at every flyer revolution 

Third, wear on flyer barrels and spindle tops minimized because of 


steady, well-supported operation. 


* 


and modern tools assure you the best 


Ideal's 


that can be had in flyer and spindle repair. 


25 years of ‘know how” 


With Ideal's pneumatic 


undersize inside 


swaging machine the flyer barrel is drawn in .003” 
diameter and then reamed by exclusively built tapered reamers to the 
diameter and taper specified by factory blueprints from Whitin, Saco- 
H & B, 


these dimensions to a tolerance of 


Lowell. and other manufacturers. Spindle tops are ground to 


0005” on latest Norton plunge cut 


grinders, equipped with latest scientific controls. 


WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE OUR WORK WITH ANY OTHER SOURCE 


Hundreds of customers from Maine to California 


can't be u rong! 


THREE FLYER REPAIR JOBS 
TO CHOOSE FROM: 


7 RCK (Black) FINISH 
* This is our deLuxe finish 
? RAYON (Bright) FINISH 


rust resistant. 


over half million in use. 


highly polished. 


This is our economical finish. more in demand than 


ever. 
REGULAR REPAIR JOB, without polishing. 


All repairs but no polished surfaces. most economical. 


and flyers while yours are being rebuilt. 


All Three Jobs Fully Guaranteed 


We furnish extra roving spindles 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, ING. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


26TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE 


MILLS 
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tendency to force the fibers down between the points of the 
cylinder wire and the card will become loaded and will stop 
carding properly. Settings which are too open will cause the 
loss of good stock as waste. Very close settings at the dofter 
end of the cylinder screen will cause the formation of an 
uneven web that will have ragged and torn selvages. If the 
nose of the front screen is set correctly it will be necessary 
to clear the waste from under the doffer only at lengthy 
intervals, such as when the card is to be ground. If the 
setting is too open there will be an excessive loss of good 
stock. On the other hand, waste will sometimes collect on 
the nose of the screen and will cause ragged selvage edges 
of the web. This cause of defective work can usually be 
remedied by increasing the setting slightly, a little at a time 
until the trouble disappears. As a temporary improvement 
in the carding, if difficulties are experienced due to this cause, 
the doffer may be disengaged and turned backwards by hand 
for several revolutions. However, this is strictly a tempo- 
rary solution until the screen can be correctly adjusted. 

A final caution in regard to setting the cylinder screen ts 
that the lickerin must at all times be set to the cylinder 
before the cylinder screens are set to the cylinder. Many 
times the lickerin will be adjusted to a gauge without check- 
ing the setting of the cylinder screen and the lickerin screen 
afterwards. When this practice is followed there is a possi- 
bility that the cylinder will be brought into the cylinder wire 
so that holes will be worn into the screen at the setting 
point. Not only will this ruin the screen, it will also damage 
the clothing of the cylinder 

Clothing wire is sometimes ruined in much the same 
manner by setting the front and back plates too close. Plates 
which are set too closely will beat the fibers down into the 
spacings between the wires of the clothing and will cause 
the card to become loaded, and therefore partially ineffect- 
ual, in a much shorter period than should be considered 
normal. A card in this condition must be stripped far more 
often than is actually necessary and imposes a heavier duty 
upon the tenders who are responsible for this phase of 
maintenance. If the setting is so close that there is contact 
between the plate and the wire, not only will the clothing 
be damaged, but the inside surface of the plate will be cut, 


Above, cylinder screen with conventional ribs; below, section of waste 
contro! cylinder sereen with a perforated plate instead of conventional 
ribs. 


scored, and roughened, until it becomes useless and replace- 
ment is required. Another general point to note in regard 
to the setting of these plates is the advisability of setting 
them so that they will be slightly more open at the middle 
of the card than at the sides. By setting the plates in this 
manner the air currents are more positively controlled and 
the tendency of the air to blow out the sides is reduced. 
Plates set in this way will aid in smoothing out the air cur- 
rents so that the fibers will be deposited over the surface of 
the cylinder in a more even and uniform manner, resulting 
in more even sliver. This bend in the plates can be quite 
pronounced, for instance, if the back plate is to be set to a 
.029-inch gauge this gauge would be used at the edges but a 
.034 gauge would be used to test for clearance at the middle. 
The back plate should be reset every third time the card is 
ground, while it is recommended that the setting of the 
stripper plate or front plate be checked every time the card 
is ground. 

At one time these cylinder plates were made of a rather 
light-gauge steel, which was later changed using a plate 
thicker and more rigid. All old cards should be examined 
and the light plates substituted with new heavy plates. The 
reason for the changes was that the thinner plates were too 
easily moved out of line and it was difficult to keep them 
properly set. In addition, they were often thrown into con- 
tact with the clothing with resultant damage to both the 
plate and the clothing. 

The back plate is primarily a closure plate to close the 
space between the top of the lickerin and the flats, in order 
to aid in controlling the air currents surrounding the cylin- 
der and to prevent the generation of secondary air currents 
which would develop if the cylinder was not surrounded at 
all points. The open setting of the back plate at its top edge 
will allow good stock to blow out between the flats and the 
top of the plate. The settings of the lower edge of the back 
plate, inasmuch as it is instrumental in controlling the air 
currents, will also have some effect upon the lickerin fly. 
The setting of this plates does have some bearing on the 
operation of the flats, for if the plate is set too widely from 
the cylinder the flats will become loaded prematurely. In 
this case it will be found that the amount of strips per card 
will be higher without the advantage of extra cleaning, as a 
fiber analysis of the strips will show merely an increase in 
the amount of long fibers. 

It might be well to point out at this time the value of a 
certain amount of laboratory testing which can effect sub- 
stantial improvements in sliver quality, a reduction in card 
waste, and a general better adjustment of the different sub- 
assemblies of the card. This testing is mainly in the form 
of comprehensive fiber analysis by the use of some instru- 
ment which will produce accurate fiber arrays. These arrays 
should be in the form of an individual placement of all the 
fibers of the representative sample so that the longest fiber 
will be placed at one end, with each succeeding shorter fiber 
correctly and accurately placed after it. The result of this 
array will be that.an analysis can be made showing the per- 
centage of various length fibers in the sample. By utilizing 
fiber arrays the average fiber length of the finished sliver 
can be compared to the average fiber length of the stock in 
the lap, and in the raw cotton. In addition, the effect of 
various Card settings can be accurately determined by sorting 
a sample after each setting is made. The scope of such tests 
is limited only by the energy and technical ability of the 
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Power Saving” 
100 to 150 RPM Increase in Spindle Speed* 


spinning and Twister Tape .. . 


_ is the equal of any stand- 
wd herringbone tape in ten- 
ile strength, stretch factor 
ind cost, but it produces more 
yarn with less power con- 
sumption. 


*Representative test on Esterline- 
Angus Recording Watt Meter 
and Stroboscope. 


Write for full details or trial order. 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


How you can lengthen the 
life of your Card Grinders 


Our service engineers—card grinding specialists 
—are always at your service. They will go to 


your plant to work out your card grinding prob- 


| you constructive information on grinding bare 


lems and check your machinery. They will give 


cylinders or card wire. 


B. $. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Charlotte, WN. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 
Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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ASHWORTH BROS,., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River* tt Worcester* + Philadelphia* tt Atlantatt 
Greenville * tt Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
Factory” Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Cord clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of Napping Machin- 
ery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing tor Special Purposes. 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic 
Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


pioneers IN CARD CLOTHING 
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persons responsible for the testing and adjustment of the 
cards. While such testing is likely to be a rather lengthy 
process, it will be found to be well worthwhile both from 
an operating and a financial standpoint, with the cost of 
testing more than realized through savings in the form of 
less waste. 

However, both the top and bottom edges of the back 
plate can be set to the same distance with good results, in 
most cases. A minimum recommended setting for this plate 
is .022 of an inch both top and bottom and a maximum 
setting of .034. The general procedure with regard to set- 
ting this plate is to set both edges of the plate .029 from 
the cylinder wire, and to use this as a starting point in ob- 
taining the best distance for a particular set of local con- 
ditions. 

The front plate is more important in the part it plays in 
obtaining efficient carding and requires a more critical set- 
ting than the back plate. The front plate prevents the for- 
mation of undesirable secondary air currents at the front of 
the card where the flats leave the cylinder. The amount of 
strips, or waste, removed by the flats is also controlled by 
the setting of the front plate, although in a rather indefinite 
manner. The bottom edge of this plate is set to control the 
air currents and is adjusted within a range from .022 to 
.034 of an inch from the cylinder. Adequate control will 
generally be obtained with the bottom edge of this plate set 
to a .029 gauge. 

The amount of strips removed by the flats will be pro- 
gressively greater as the setting of the top edge of the front 
knife plate is increased from the cylinder. The plate should 
not be set closer to the cylinder wire than .017 of an inch, 
or farther than .034, under most local conditions. Ordinary 
mill practice is to set the plate .022 and to vary the setting 
slightly to suit the type of strips to be removed. The result 
of a series of tests have shown that the increase in stripping 
will be on the average of one per cent for each .001 of an 
inch increase in the width of the setting, although this ts 
not by any means an absolute rule but merely an indication 


“They said I could take it home for our mantle. 
package I turned out all day.” 


It's the enly good 


of the effect a change in setting will produce. This setting 
should be made very carefully, making positive that the end 
of the gauge does not come in contact with the card flat. 
This accidental contact occurs sometimes and will confuse 
the setting. 

A matter of poor policy and false economy is to allow the 
card setters to use old gauges, or to refuse to allow them 
new ones when needed. Card gauges are necessarily thin 
and easily dented or burred. A gauge which is badly dented 
or bent will not be accurate and will cause the card to be set 
incorrectly, and should be disposed of immediately. When 
the cost of setting the card correctly, and the value of a 
correct setting, is realized, the slight charge for new gauges 
will be so small as to be insignificant. 


G.M. Chief To Address Cotton Council 


C. E. Wilson of Detroit, president of General Motors 
Corp., will be the principal speaker on the opening day of 
the 12th annual meeting of the National Cotton Council at 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 23-25, William Rhea Blake, council 
executive vice-president, announced recently. The General 
Motors chief executive, who is expected to address more 
than a thousand cotton industry leaders from some 18 states, 
is scheduled to present industry's viewpoint in his discussion 
of “What Kind of America Do We Want to Live In?” 

Mr. Wilson has been associated with General Motors and 
its subsidiaries for more than 25 years. He was appointed 
acting president of the corporation in June, 1940, after 
President William S. Knudsden was granted a leave of 
absence to direct industrial production in the national de- 
fense program. He became president in January, 1941, after 
Mr. Knudsden had resigned. 

The program for the event, for the most part, will be 
made up of reports from various committee chairmen who 
will report on program activities and plans for 1950. Sched- 
uled to be heard are Harry S. Baker, sales promotion; H. L. 
Wingate, public relations; Ransom E,. Aldrich, production 
and marketing; Walter L. Randolph, utilization research; 
C. G. Henry, margarine legislation; and S. Y. West, foreign 
trade. Oscar Johnston, chairman of the board, will discuss 
general council activities. All sessions of the three-day 
meeting will be held at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis. 


New Fiber Described As Similar To Orlon 


The new fiber being developed by the Chemstrand Corp.., 
jointly owned by American Viscose Corp. and Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has “many of the same qualities as orlon,”’ 
William H. Brown, secretary, treasurer and a director of 
Avisco, told the Philadelphia Bond Club recently. “‘Re- 
search of the two companies (Avisco and Monsanto) on 
this fiber has worked out very well,’’ Mr. Brown said, ‘‘and 
it is expected that some of the fiber will be available for 
commercial testing in the next few months.” 

The Filamatic process developed by American Viscose 
Corp. for the continuous spinning of viscose rayon textile 
yarns will be installed with an initial capacity of up to 20,- 
000,000 pounds a year, Mr. Brown said. He said the com- 
mercial type machine is now being designed. 


All cotton lint is not white. It ranges in color from pure 
white as found in the American uplands area to brown as 
in certain Egyptian cottons. 
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Double Duty | ravelers 


IMITATIONS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 


HICKS AMERICAN — WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 


RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 


A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the Precision-B vilt 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent | 


KEN TEX 
When ‘it hurts 


Cut to the exact thickness you specify; precision 
you call a 


built and micrometer gauged to eliminate dimen- 

tion variations; made of finest quality bark-tanned 
doctor! or chrome leather—KENTEX APRONS really do 
fit better—wear longer .. . and scores of mills (in 
J f you're hurtin’ with FLYER TROUBLE then which Kentex Aprons have been standard equip- 
you need our famous “four-way treatment” ’: ment for years), have found they can be depended 


1) Smooth polish inside and out upon to help produce more uniform yarn, and 

2) Proper slot adjustment 

3) Proper blocking and balanc- 
ing 

4) Proper fitting to standard ' 
spindle tops and new pins and prices of Kentex Aprons. 

When you're hurtin’, call on us 

without delay. We guarantee to 


APRON 
NORLANDER-YOUNG EXTILE COMPANY 


MACHINE COMPANY EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Phone 5-4022 York Rd. Gastonia, N. C. JIB. KENNINGTON. OWNER 


more yatn per machine. 


Write us today for free samples 
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The Pitch Band Reed Designed and Manufactured 
to Cut Down on End Breakage and Shuttle Cutting 


Smproved 


FOR ROLLING AND FINISHING 
REED WIRE 


Our Precision Work Includes 


Heddle Bars Cut 
To Specifications 


Metal Stamping Dies 
Metal Stampings 


Sales Representative 
A. A. “RED” BRAME 


DIXIE TEXTILE 


P. O. BOX 875 PHONE 7854 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part Nine —Loom Construction 


NHE procedures for assembling the loom, outlined here- 
‘| in, will differ in some respects from the methods em- 
ployed in the loom builders’ shops. Their set-up is differ- 
ent; they are equipped and trained to do the job with greater 
dispatch and efhciency. I am trying to follow a plan that 
will be the most convenient for the building of the loom 
at the mill, by men who are not specially trained for this 
type of work, and one that will get the job done correctly. 
A great many pieces of the loom are dependent on other 
applied parts for their proper operation and adjustment. 
This makes it necessary to have an orderly plan of pro- 
cedure, and apply first parts first. 


Applying the Shipper Lock 


Assembly of the basic framework of the loom was cov- 
ered in Part Eight of this series. However, the shipper lock 
could be considered a part of the frame assembly, as other 
parts are mounted on it. Shown in Fig. 22 is the shipper 
lock and the shipper handle assembly. The shipper lock is 
a stationary part, and acts as a guide for the shipper handle 
at all times. A portion of the brake assembly, the filling 
feeler, and the knock-off lever stud are all attached to the 
shipper lock. All these parts require very accurate settings, 
and the first essential is to obtain the proper application 
and adjustment of the shipper lock. As will be noted in 
Fig. 22, the shipper lock is not applied to a flat, or milled, 
surface, as are most of the parts of the loom, and it is noi 
milled when it comes to the weave room from the loom 
builders. It contacts the frame assembly at three points, 
two flanges of the loom side, and the left-hand end of the 
breast beam, and it should be filed and fitted to contact 
these points evenly, and the front contacting part should 
line up flush with the front of the loom side, indicated by 
X mark in Fig. 22. This setting will line the lock with the 
lay, and the frame assembly, and will simplify the applica- 
tron of the other parts which are mounted on it.- This is 
one of the most difficult fitting jobs that the loom fixer is 
required to do on the loom, and much care, patience, and 
skill is necessary in order to do the job correctly. Unless 
the job is done correctly much unnecessary trouble will be 
encountered from time to time by the lock slipping out of 
position, allowing the filling feeler and other parts mounted 
thereon to be out of adjustment. After the lock has been 
fitted and tightened in place, it should be attached with 
dowel pins to the end of the breast beam at the point indi- 
cated by arrow in Fig. 22. The shipper is equipped with a 
plece of rubber to relieve the shock on the shipper handle 
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when it is thrown in off position. This is one of the many 
—often—and the rubbers 


kept in place; otherwise the shipper handle will sometimes 


things that should be inspected 


be broken when it is thrown back in the off position and 
allowed to contact the solid casting. 


The Driving Assembly 


Shown in Fig. 23 is the front view, and in Fig. 24 the 
back view, of the driving assembly for a belt-driven loom; 


Brake wheel 


Shipper handle 


‘Shi 
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a great many looms are motor driven, but the procedure in 
applying and fitting the mechanism for the two drives 
would be the same, with the exception of mounting the 
motor base and motor on motor-driven looms. Belt-driven 
looms are usually bought in right and left-hands, but motor- 
driven looms are usually bought only in left-hands. The 
hand of a loom is determined by viewing it from the front 
side, or the weavers alley; if the driving mechanism is to 
the right it would be a right-hand loom, if to the left a 
left-hand. 

| covered the lining of the rocker, cam, and crank shafts 
in Part Eight. I suggested the use of a trial shaft for lining 
the crankshaft. This trial shaft should be long enough to 
extend to, and through, the outside bearing, shown in Fig. 
23. After the crankshaft boxes (or bearings) have been 
lined, the outside bearing assembly should be mounted, 
fitted and tightened in place, and then the outside bearing 
lined with the trial shaft used in lining the crankshaft. 
Proceed as follows: Place the shipper sleeve stud collar, 
indicated by XX marks, on the stud; tighten the stud in 
place on the loom side (heavy lock washers should be used 
on both ends of the shipper sleeve stud). Next, apply the 
outside bearing support bracket shim, shown in Fig. 24, to 
the loom side, then bolt the outside bearing support bracket 
to the shim, and tighten the bracket and shim securely, and 
check the bracket for level, using a small spirit level length- 
wise. Put the outside bearing support in place and tighten 
it securely to the stud and the bracket. Place the outside 
bearing on the shaft and adjust the entire assembly, up or 
down as needed, until the outside bearing fits snugly on top 
of the outside bearing support; then tighten the shim bolts 
securely. File the filing bars on the outside bearing to line 
it perfectly with the shaft. Remove the outside bearing 
support, and the crank shaft box caps. Put the cam shaft 
in place, after all gears, cams, etc., have been mounted on 
it. Then put the crankshaft in place and replace the box 
caps and tighten them securely. (Of course, the crank and 


Driving gear gbvard 


Hand wheel 


j Loose Pulley 


bearing 


Belt guide 


sleeve stud 


Fig. 238 
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cam shafts should have the driving gears mounted on 
them.) Put the loose pulley and the loose pulley bushing 
in place and tighten the bushing securely. Then bolt the 
shipper sleeve guide on to the loom side, put the shipper 
sleeve on the shipper sleeve stud and adjust the shipper 
sleeve guide so that the finger on the shipper sleeve will 
work freely in the slot in the guide. Put the belt guide in 
place and adjust properly. Put tiie outside bearing back in 
place and tighten all bolts of the entire assembly securely. 
Check to make sure that the crankshaft turns freely in the 
outside bearing. 

After this assembly is completed, the outside bearing sup- 
port bracket shim should be dowel pinned to the loom side. 
The holes should be drilled at the points indicated by X 
marks in Fig. 24. Experience has positively taught me that 
bolts alone will not hold this assembly in place. I have also 
found it to be a good policy to put two large extra-heavy 
washers on the two bolts holding the shim to the loom side. 
Also, the outside bearing support should be well braced, 
back and front. There are different types of braces obtain- 
able for this purpose. Some rest on the floor, and others 
are attached to the loom side. I very much prefer the ones 
attached to the loom side, as this will make a much more 
substantial job. A terrific amount of shock, vibration, and 
strain is exerted onto this assembly, and unless it is firmly 
secured in place with the proper bolts, dowel pins and 
braces no end of troubles will be encountered after the 
looms have been in operation for a few months. 

There are various opinions as to proper mounting of the 
camshatt driving gears, the tight pulleys and friction discs 
(friction discs take the place of tight pulleys on motor- 
driven looms). I think I have tried all of them: undoubt- 
edly the shafts should be slightly oversize for the bores in 
these parts, enough oversize to obtain a very tight wedge 
fit for the gears, pulleys and keys when they are forced 
into position on the shafts. If the mill has the proper equip- 
ment in the machine shop these parts can be forced on by 
air pressure and a very good job obtained. The objection 
I have to this method is that the shafts and the bores in the 
parts are somewhat distorted, and this of course will cause 
them to work loose more readily. I have found the best 
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: BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 
: SPEEDS REPLENISHMENT OF SYNTHETIC WARPS 


The reduction of loom down-time is an irciportant factor 


BARBER toward successful competition in the textile bosiness. The DATA FROM A MILL 


less a loom is idle, the more goods it can produce: the greater 
COLMAN the mill production, the more economical that production VisSCOSs VARN 
becomes. The Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machine 


has proved its ability, in hundreds of mills, to reduce loom 


Number of ends on Beam — 5,714 


of this machine (Model LS) is specially designed for syn- 160 sley by 68 picks 
: thetic yarns — and is also extremely efficient on wool, wor- 150/40/1-1/8 Viscose 


sted, mohair, and other difficult yarns. The speed of the 6 Harness, 4 banks of Drop Wires 


down-time required for replenishment of warp. One model 


machine is illustrated in the example of mill data in the table 


at the right. The machine works directly back of the loom, 
as illustrated above, and is so compact that it can be operated Average ends per hour tied — 5,761, on 
in narrow loom alleys. Your Barber-Colman representative B-C Model LS Portable Warp Tying 


is qualified to discuss details of the possibilities for this Machine. This includes preparation, 


tying-in, and pulling through. 
machine in your mill — get in touch with him at the next — p . ’ 


opportunity. 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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method is to heat the gears, pulleys, or discs sufficiently to 


cause them to expand slightly. This will permit the gears 
and keys to be placed without pressure being put on them. 
The shafts and the bores should never be filed to secure a 
fit. No man can file accurately enough to do a good lasting 
job in this manner. 

The set screws in the above mentioned parts should never 
be tightened before they have cooled off, after being heated 
and put in place. The set screws should be tightened and 
then struck a few blows with a heavy hammer; this will 
Then 


tighten them again securely. The driving gears on the crank 


cause them to become seated better into the shafts. 


and camshafts should be meshed together so as not to have 
any play or backlash between them. They should turn 
reasonably free, and little binding will not cause trouble. 
They 


should be kept well oiled at all times. Even when well 


Better to bind a little than to have any backlash. 


oiled they will wear on the point of the pick, and when 
they become sufhciently worn to affect the proper running 
of the loom this can be remedied by removing the outside 
bearing and the crankshaft box caps and raising the crank- 
shaft gear and turning it about three teeth off the pick. Of 
course, this will necessitate the resetting of the cams, gears, 
etc., on the camshaft. Lost motion or backlash in these 
driving gears will seriously affect the running of the loom 
in Many ways, and my experience has been that too many 
weave room men almost disregard this. 

The outside bearing supports for motor-driven looms are 
made wider than the supports for belt drives. This is to 
allow more space for the mounting of the motor stand, or 


Motor Stand Square 


90 


ay) 


base, and the outside bearing, which has a larger seating 
base than belt drives. The outside bearing on motor drives 
are much more difhcult to line with the crankshaft than 
the bearings for belt drives, because they are longer, and 
they perform a.dual duty: they support the end of the 
crankshaft, and also form the bushing on which the fric- 
tion disc gear turns. Unless this bearing is lined perfectly 
the friction gear will not contact the friction disc all the 
way around when it is drawn into running position, and 
this will cause the hub of the friction gear to wedge on the 
outside bearing, or bushing. When this condition exists 
the speed of the loom is reduced with an additional load 
being put on the motor which will cause it to become over- 
heated and sometimes burn out. This condition will also 
cause the friction disc gear to be drawn out of line, to run 
in a warped position, and will not mesh properly with the 
motor pinion gear. 

After the outside bearing assembly has been put in place, 
all bolts securely tightened, checked for level, and pinned, 
the motor stand should be put in place and tightened. The 
motor stand should be squared with the outside rim of the 
friction gear. Shown in Fig. 25 is a square which can be 
obtained from the loom builders, or can be made at the mill, 
using one-quarter by one-inch strips of band iron. This 
square will insure the perfect alignment of the motor pinion 
gears with the teeth on the friction gear. In order to secure 
this perfect alignment it is sometimes necessary to file the 
lugs on the bottom of the motor stand, at the points where 
they contact the outside bearing support. The motor should 
not be mounted until after the loom has been completely 
assembled and put in place where it is to be operated. 

There are numerous types of disc friction clutches in. use, 
but most of them are very simple in design, and are easy to 
apply and adjust. The most important thing to bear in 
mind is to make sure that all moving parts are lined and 
adjusted to avoid any binding whatsoever. Shown in Fig. 
26 is the No. 8 dry disc clutch for X, XD and XK looms. 
To adjust this clutch proceed as follows: Remove cap screws 
and take off shipper sleeve arm. Adjust clutch fingers by 
means of clutch finger adjusting screws until driving clutch 
cone can be moved to the on position by bracing both 
thumbs on outside bearing and pulling driving clutch cone 
sleeve by means of two fingers on each hand. It is very 
important that the three clutch fingers be adjusted evenly so 
that each finger will exert equal pressure on the driving 
clutch cone sleeve. Assemblée the shipper sleeve arm with 
clutch parts and the shipper handle in the on position. 
Move the shipper handle to the off position, bring shipper 
sleeve spring collar against spring and tighten the set screw 
in collar. 


Mounting the Shipper Handle 


Attach the shipper handle bracket to the loom side, and 
move it towards the front of the loom as far as the slots 
will allow, and incline the front end downward slightly; 
then tighten the two bolts securely. Put the shipper handle 
in place in the shipper lock and attach the shipper spring. 
as shown in Fig. 22. Holding the top part of the handle, 
press it down until the hole in handle slips in place on the 
projecting knob on the bracket, then put the bolt in place 
and tighten it securely. Put the shipper lever bushing in 
place in the lever and bolt it onto the shipper lever bracket, 
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Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


; CHARLES C. SWITZER . WALLACE 
Division Manager Birminghom 9%, Aleboeme 


Greenville, 


ALWAYS UNIFORM CASTILE E. HAYS REYNOLDS 


a SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. . 
General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
Southern Representative 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-3521 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. WILLIAM J. MOORE 
1 Pendleton Street 
(READY TO SERVE YOU) Greenville 7646 
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WHY USE @ DE-SIZING AGENTS 
WHEN WILL DO BOTH JOBS? 


THE NEW DOUBLE-ACTION DE-SIZING 
AGENT CONVERTS BOTH STARCHES 


AND PROTEINS IMMEDIATELY AND IN 
ONE OPERATION 


There is no need for two different de-sizing agents or for two different 
de-sizing Operations when you use AMPROZYME. If the size is starch, its 
amylolytic enzymes go right to work. If a protein size is present, its 
proteolytic enzymes take up the attack. AMPROZYME digests either or 
both at the same time and in the same operation. 


AMPROZYME, furnished in powder form, can be used at all normal 
dye box temperatures and in a wide pH range. Its rapid double- 
action insures quick and complete de-sizing of cottons, rayons and 

mixed goods, producing a good hand and fine finish for even 
dyeing without streaks, shading or blemishes. 


When you use AMPROZYME you do more than effect econ- 
Omies in de-sizing Operations. You reduce storage, handling 
and shipping costs as well, for you have one product that 

does two jobs. You're never out of the proper de-sizing 
agent with double-acting AMPROZYME. 


Send the coupon today for full information on 
AMPROZYME and a sample for a test run. Why buy 
two products when one will do both jobs? 


AMPROZYME AMPROZYME AMPROZYME 


JACQUES WOLF & (0., Passaic, WN. J. (TB 12-49) 
| A FS W Fe C0 [| ] | want to know more about AMPROZYME. 
y SR |_| | would like sample for a test run. 


Manufacturers of Monopole Oil, 
Superclear, Hydrosulfites, Oratol L-48, TITLE 
Lomar PW, and other chemical specialties 
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and tighten securely. The front end of the shipper lever 
should rest in the center of the slot in the shipper handle. 
The shipper handle bracket can be adjusted to secure this 


setting. Adjust the tension on the shipper spring to hold 
the handle back against the rubber in off end of the shipper 


lock. 


will beat out the rubber in the lock. and will sometimes 


Excessivé tension should be avoided, because it soon 


break the shipper handle when it is thrown to oft position. 


Vat-Cratt Reveals \ 


Fae RAFT CORP., New York City, revealed a new 


textile dyeing process Dec. 7 which promises to revo- 
lutionize the handling of many types of textile fabrics. 
Believed to be the first successful commercial use of atomic 
energy, the process makes it possible to vat-dye many types 
of apparel fabrics photo-chemically by use of a newly dis- 
covered radio-active source material, UA-1. The new proc- 
ess, which has been 21/, years in development by Vat-Craft, 
was demonstrated at the Shamrock Textile Processing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., where the only Vat-Craft machine is located. 
It is expected several more machines will be completed early 
in 1950. 

Under supervision of Dr. Leonard E. Ravich, Vat-Craft’s 
vice-president in charge of research, test runs have been 
made in the vat dyeing of nylon dobbies, orlon dobbies, 
eight-ounce cotton twill, acetate and rayon tissue faille 
types, all-rayon gabardine in both dress and shirting weights, 
one-denier poplin shirting, a multi-flament crepe blend of 
acetate and nylon, an all-acetate bridal satin and a fine silk 
crepe. 

In the Vat-Craft process, fibers are coated or impregnated 
with soluble materials, which upon exposure to radiation, 
are converted to insoluble colored pigments. These. become 
an integral part of the fabric and penetrate completely 


Dyeing Process 


through the fiber rather than merely coating it as heretofore 
in textile dyeing. The process to be economically feasible 
can proceed at varying rates of speed depending upon the 
fabric being dyed. In_ order to accomplish this, addition 
agents are included in the dye solution which coats the 
fabric. The addition agent acts similarly to a radio ampli- 
fier which takes small amounts of electrical energy and> 
increases and converts this energy to a state that is easily 
perceived, i.e., sound waves from a loud speaker. 

This catalytic addition agent, designated as catalyst UA-1, 
is the result of intensive research at the Vat-Craft laborato- 
ries at 110th Street, New York City. The compound is 
manufactured from radio-active source materials under a 
license from the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
It has been found that exceedingly small amounts of this 
compound, when added to the solution coated on the fabric, 
will increase the efhciency of outside radiation many thou- 
sandfold to a point where color can be precipitated on 
almost any material at high rates of speed. 

The Vat-Craft machine is composed of four basic units. 
The first unit, the Padye, consists of a shallow pan and sev- 
eral wringers known as nip-rollers. As the fabric goes 
through this first unit it is soaked with the dye solution 
which also contains the radio-active source material, UA-1: 


¥ 
j 


The only Vat-Craft machine currently in operation, located at the plant of Shamrock Textile Processing Co., Paterson, N. J. By employing atomic 
energy, the process makes it possible to vat-dye many types of fabrics photo-chemically. 
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after the fabric has been saturated the Padye nip-rollers 
squeeze out the excess dye. 

The second unit through which the fabric passes is quetsch 
No. 1. Here the fabric goes through a second shallow pan 
containing a photo-sensitzing solution which leaves the 
fabric coated similar to an undeveloped camera film. Again 
the fabric goes through nip-rollers which wring out the 
excess solution. 

The third unit in the Vat-Craft process is the all-important 
development chamber. It is about 15 feet high, six feet wide 
and four feet thick. rows of 15 
powerful lights each. These two tiers of lights face each 
other about a foot apart and each tier has a screen of 96 
per cent silica glass in front of it. The fabric passes down 
through this development chamber between these two 
screens of silica glass at which point it is developed like 
film. 


It contains two vertical 


The 30 lights produce 3,750 watts each for a total of 
112,500 watts, the largest known man-made concentration 
of light in the world. The silica glass screens permit filter- 
ing of proper light rays to develop the fabric’s color and yet 
control the temperature of the area through which the fabric 
passes to between 90 and 100 

When the fabric leaves the bottom of this development 
chamber, the color is completely set. It then goes through 
the fourth unit of the process, which is quetsch No. 2. 
This is merely a fresh water bath which removes any lint, 
excess solution or particles of dust or dirt. It is wrung out 
on more nip-rollers and goes into a hamper or onto a spool. 
The fabric is then ready for normal textile finishing. 

Between the several units of the -Vat-Craft machine there 
are tension-controlling devices which allow the fabric to 
be run at whatever tension is desired, or if necessary, com- 


pletely without tension. 


The compensating gates which 
perform this function are important due to the high speed 
at which the process operates. 

As a means of comparing the production efficiency of 
the new dyeing process with normal dyeing methods, it 
was pointed out that the Shamrock plant covers about half 
of a normal city block and employs about 75 men. The 
standard dyeing equipment manned by the 75 men produces 
approximately 90,000 yards of fabric daily in two ten-hour 
shifts. The one Vat-Craft machine, about 40 feet long, six 
feet wide and 15 feet high, manned by three or four work- 
ers, produces vat dyed fabrics at the rate of 125 yards a 
minute, or 150,000 yards in the same two ten-hour shifts. 

John M. Gessler, president of Vat-Craft, said that the 
first machine had been constructed to handle fabric $7 
inches wide at speeds up to 125 yards a minute. He pointed 
out, however, that it was possible to make the machines 
wide enough to handle fabrics 92 inches in width. Mr. 
Gessler stated that during the development stages of the 
Vat-Craft process the following firms assisted in the re- 
search studies: American Viscose Corp., General Electric 
Co., Corning Glass Works, Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
Proctor & Schwartz, Shamrock Textile Processing Co. and 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

Officers of the Vat-Craft Corp. are: John M. Gessler, 
president; Dr. Leonard E. Ravich, vice-president in charge 
of research; Fred C. Billing, vice-president and treasurer; 
Edward P. Field, Jr., secretary; Richard D. Nelson, assistant 
treasurer; Vincent Broderick, assistant secretary. Members 
of the board of directors are: Mr. Gessler of John M. Gess- 
ler & Sons, Philadelphia; Mr. Field; Dr. Ravich; Mr. Bill- 
ing; Mr. Nelson, assistant vice-president of Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Stewart Cragin; Harry L. Schimpf, Jr., of 
Schimpf & Steeley, Philadelphia, attorneys; Harry L. Dal- 
ton, vice-president of American Viscose; John J. Hosey, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer of Energetic Worsted Co. 


Pigmented Colors Printing 


By DINO CIMMA, Technical Representative, Interchemical Corp. Textile Colors Division 


IGMENTED water-in-oil emulsions were first devel- 

oped in the central research laboratory of Interchemical 
Corp., and were introduced to the textile industry under the 
name Aridye pigment colors. Because of their ease of appli- 
cation and other advantages, these new coloring materials 
won quick acceptance by textile printers. During the last 
ten years, many improvements have been made in Aridye 
pigment colors. For example, the concentration and color 
yield are much higher today; the fastmess properties and 
running properties are much better. New colors have been 
developed to increase the range of shades. New resins with 
greater bonding power have been made available. 

The original application of pigmented water-in-oil emul- 
sions was for printing of cotton shirtings. The sharpness 
of mark which can be obtained with pigmented water-in-oil 
emulsions, plus excellent fastness to repeated laundering 
and to Trubenizing, contributed to the popularity of pig- 
mented emulsions for printing shirtings. Another early 
use of pigmented emulsions was for printing cotton dress 
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goods. Today this is the most important application so 
far as yardage printed is concerned. One of the outstand- 
ing advantages of the water-in-oil type of emulsion is the 
smoothness or evenness of blotch obtained. An interesting 
use for pigment colggs is the printing of cotton flannelette. 
With pigmented emulsions, the fabric, after printing is 
merely dried and heat cured. No ageing or soaping is 
necessary. Since there is no soaping, the pile of the flannel- 
ette is not disturbed and the fabric does not have to be 
renapped. 

Several years ago it was discovered that pigment colors 
could be employed in conjunction with aniline black, vat 
colors, azoic colors, and other classes of soluble dyes. This 
property of pigment colors makes it possible for the designer 
and printer to obtain color combinations which would be 
difficult economically, or—in some instances—impossible to 
produce in any other way. 

Excellent control of penetration can be achieved by modi- 
fications in the formulas for pigment colors. Thus on a hand- 
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NYLON 


perfectly and uniformly set to assure 


absolutely uniform dyeing 


a development of Proctor engineers... 


DRYING UNIT 


SETTING UNIT 


COOLING UNIT 


Results obtained in setting 120’’ nylon tricot fabrics by a leading nylon underwear 
manufacturer, prove beyond any shadow of doubt that the recently developed equip- 
ment in use there and built by Proctor & Schwartz, meets every standard of the manu- 
facturer. This equipment is producing a perfect and uniform set throughout the entire 
width and length of the fabric—and as a result, when the fabric is dyed, the shade is 
absolutely even. The development of this system is a direct result of close collaboration 
on the part of Proctor development engineers and the underwear manufacturer's 
technicians, aided with technical information on nylon from DuPont. It is built on a firm 
foundation of facts! Its performance is its best evidence. 


Briefly, here is how the system (illustrated by the side elevation drawing) will operate. 
Following the boil-off or scouring, cloth is dried in a pin tenter. Immediately following 
this, the fabric continues on the same tenter frame into a gas heated housing where it 
is subjected to carefully controlled temperatures sufficiently high to insure proper setting. 
Specially designed nozzles make possible circulation of heated air in such a way that 
an even distribution is assured and uniform setting accomplished. Because the physical 
properties of nylon are such that cloth should be cooled before removing it from the pins, 
the system embodies a cooling unit to finally reduce fabric temperature. Most nylon 
tricot can be set at the rate of about 30 yards per minute—although details in the design 


to accommodate different capacities, can be worked out with individual mills. 


Any mill already using a wide tenter may accomplish setting by adding a heat treating 
unit as a separate piece of equipment—or may extend their present tenter to include 
the heat treating and cooling phases of this operation. 


Proctor engineers will welcome the opportunity to discuss the details of this modern, 
much needed system with any textile mill. Give as much information about your fabric 


and current method of processing as possible when writing. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC 
679 Tabor Road - Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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kerchief fabric, excellent penetration can be obtained to 
give a through-and-through effect, so that the back side will 
be as good as the face. On other materials, such as tickings, 
one can reduce the penetration and obtain higher color yield 
by modifying the emulsion. Selected pigment colors and 
resins will withstand the action of concentrated caustic soda 
solution. For this reason, pigment colors find extensive use 
in printing fabrics which are to be plissed. 

Superlative fastness to sunlight ts an important advantage 
of many pigments. Drapery patterns, for example, can be 
produced with selected pigment colors all of which will 
withstand at least 300 hours’ exposure in the Fade-Ometer 
without fading. Because the water-in-oil type of pigmented 
emulsion permits exact reproduction of engravings, it 1s 
well-suited to the production of single-color and multi-color 
photo-engraved designs. Pigment colors have no affinity for 
textile fibers, but are bonded to the fibers mechanically by 
means of synthetic resins. For this reason they produce the 
same shade on cotton, viscose rayon, acetate rayon, nylon, 
and other natural and synthetic fibers and on blended fab- 
rics. Incidentally, pigmented water-in-oil emulsions can be 
used for printing on unsaponified acetate rayon fabrics, 
thereby eliminating the saponifying process and its hazards. 
It should be mentioned also that one of the advantages of 
pigmented emulsions for printing sheer rayon fabrics, such 
as Bemberg sheers, is that the danger of cracking the fabric 
is virtually eliminated. Over a period of years a great deal 
of effort has been devoted to the development of methods 
for discharge printing with pigmented emulsion. Thus far, 
no process has been perfected which permits a complete 
range of shades to be produced by the discharge method. On 
the other hand, some printers have obtained excellent results 
with some colors. 

Although pigmented emulsions are used primarily for 
machine printing, they are employed to a considerable extent 
for screen printing. The advantages of pigmented emul- 
sions im screen printing are similar to those in machine 
printing. The most important include the ease of applica- 
tion, the brightness of shade obtained with the many pig- 
ment colors, and the excellent all-round fastness properties. 


Mr. Cimma’s paper was & progrem presentation of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists 


Tenter Overfeeding By Electronic Control 

The first mill installation of pin tenter overfeeding under 
electronic control has completed a three-month trial run 
and the results have been made available by engineers of 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
firm which designed and built the range. The range is in 
operation on all-purpose drying, shrinkage control, resin 
finishes, water repellents and permanent finishes in a large 
Southern mill, It runs efficiently at speeds up to 100 yards 
per minute with overfeed accurately controlled from 0 to 
25 per cent. Selvage tolerance is ;4,th-inch (plus or minus) 
on the pin line. 

The handle of the fabric is said to be greatly enhanced 
after processing on the Butterworth Ripple-Flo tenter range. 
It gives fabrics the optimum relaxed finish, and the two- 
dimensional control is amazingly precise, according to But- 
terworth. Materials processed by overfeed tenter in this mill 
include mixed fabrics and spun rayon. The new range has 
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also been used successfully on worsteds, laces and viscose 
and acetate rayon. 

In the conventional pin tenter range, rail guiders are con- 
trolled by finger contact on the cloth selvage. On light 
materials, this conventional control is insensitive to small 
changes in the cloth position and the contact finger curls or 
distorts the selvage to a degree that seriously affects the 
accuracy with which it 1s put on the pins. 


Entering end of the new Butterworth Ripple-Fle tenter range, showing 


everfeed device and arrangement. Rail guiders are actuated by a phote- 
The range runs efficiently at speeds up 
to 100 yards per minute with overfeed accurately controlled from 0 to 
25 per cent. Selvage tolerance is 1/ 16th of an inch (plus or minus) on 
the pin line. 


electric beam on the selvage line. 


r 


i? — 
i 


Simplified drawing of the Ripple-Flo tenter range, showing entering end 
afrangement. tenter housing and delivery end. Broken lines of tenter 
housing indicates that tenter housing can be built to suit individual 
plant needs and requirements. 


In the Ripple-Flo tenter range, the rail guides are actu- 
ated by a photoelectric beam on the selvage line. The edge 
of the cloth is scanned by a photoelectric device called a 
scanning head, The signal from this scanning head is am- 
plified and actuates a sequence of electronic circuits which 
keeps the tenter pin line in register with the selvage. The 
Micro-Eye” control operates as well on light materials as 
on heavy ones. Cloth color is of little or no consequence in 
this type of photoelectric control. Material with an open 
selvage construction is also handled successfully. 

There are no moving parts tn the control system so little 
or no maintenance is required. In comparison with the hy- 
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This Christmas of 1949 
HENLEY would wish for 


you the gift of unqual- 


ness. with the 


further hope that in the 


coming year we may live 


nd prosper to- 


gether in the true spirit 


of trust and good will 


Formerly 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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The speedy action of Laurel's new synthetic penetrants 
and detergents has won the approval of leading textile 
. their unusual penetrating and scouring 
qualities produce efficient results even in hard water. 


processors 


LAUREL DIOTRENE T 
—excellent penetrant 
and softener. Recom- 
mended as a_ wettin 
agent .. . may be u 

in finishing bath as 
softener. 


SUPERTERGE L 

—efficient penetrant and 
dispersant. Stable in 
lime or acids. Satisfac- 
tory in hard water. 
May be used for scour- 
ing cotton goods and 
as aid in level dyeing 
all types of colors. Has 
outstanding absorbent 
and rewetting qualities. 


el Processing Aids 
Other 
| Hosiery Fine 
Textile Oils 


~-------- 


| MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


| Rerbobels Gens 
| 2607€. Tioga St. @ Phila. 34, Pa 


Paterson, N.J. Charlotte, N.C. 


SUPERGEL RS 
—good scour used alone 
or in combination with 
alkalies. Fine disper- 
sant, fast penetrant as 
well. Recommended for 
scouring cotton. and 
synthetic fibers. 


| Send today for trial order of 
these versatile 
thetic Detergents. 


Textile Soaps, Oils, Finishes 


Laurel Syn- 


Late SOAP 


Established 1909 


WAREHOUSES: 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


You’re in line for 


ECONOMICAL 


UNIFORM 


BLEACHING 


when you bleach with ~ 


TRADE WARK U S PAT OFF 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


No bleaching agent gives quality results at less 
cost than SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. Dependable 
uniformity, purity, controlled quality—SOLVAY 
Liquid Chlorine gives you all these features . . 

and money-saving economy, too! No wonder 
leaders in the textile field use this reliable bleach- 


ing agent. Why not you, too? 


SOLVAY 


ALLIED CHE! 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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draulic system used in conventional overfeed pin tenters, the 


electrical controls are extremely simple in ope ration. The 
overfeed the Ripple Flo tenter 
range does not depend on a brush drive arrangement. It 


system in Butterworth 


tenter 
brushes. The feed rolls are driven in conjunction with the 


uses instead overdriven feed rolls ahead of the 
tenter drive to give perfect co-ordination at all speeds. A 
dial indicator calibrated in per cent of overfeed makes accu- 
rate setting a simple matter. 

The whole width of the material is under positive con- 
trol up to the brushes and bow is kept to a minimum. This 
emphasis on cloth control increases the pin line accuracy and 
practically eliminates ‘guider hunting.” It also keeps the 
pin line constant in relation to the selvage, regardless of 
cloth speed or overfeed. Special brush construction in the 
Ripple-Flo tenter range makes it possible to pick up any 
selvage that comes off the pins at an irregular seam and put 
it back on the pin line automatically. It also facilitates piec- 
ing up when the tenter is put into operation. 


Stainless Steel Equipment Corrosion Survey 


A report released recently represents an interesting ex- 
ample of the constructive contribution which can be made 
to industry by the A.A.T.C.C. through its sectional ad- 
visory research committees. These committees are -relatively 
new units in the countrywide activities of the association 
which make possible either specialized emphasis on tech 
nical problems in individual areas where there ts a heavy 


concentration of specialists in a particular held or collec- 


tively provide a mechanism for industrywide surveys. 

A few years ago when it appeared that corrosion of stain- 
less steel equipment might be a serious general problem in 
the dyeing industry a survey was conducted by the chair- 
men of the sectional advisory research committees. Based on 
the returns from all sections the research staff at Lowell, 
Mass., drew up the following report which indicates that 
no general problem exists. 

Because of occasional corrosion difficulties, in the past, 


ONE OF THE EXHIBITORS at the reeent 28th national convention 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Celorists in At- 
lantic City, N. J., iustrated fabrics and sheets which had been di- 
reet-dyed with after-treatment originated by Sandoz 
Chemical Works, which gives unusual wash, light and perspiration 
fastness to a selected group of direct dyestuffs also manufactured by 
Sandoz. Shewn in the Ulustration is C. H. A. Schmitt of Sandoz’ 
New York office. 


Cuprofix, an 


with stainless steel equipment in the textile wet processing 
industry, several members of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists felt that it would be ad- 
visable to set up a committee to study the matter thoroughly. 
J. Robert Bonnar, chairman of the general research com- 
mittee, instituted a primary survey by contacting various 
qualified individuals in the wet processing field to deter- 
Re- 


plies to this survey are now all in and it is evident that 


mine the nature and the extent of corrosion troubles. 


further investigation by a committee will not be necessary 
it this time because corrosion difficulties and complaints are 
not widespread or serious. It is believed that conditions 
which brought about breakdown may have been caused by 
substitution of different alloys during war time shortages 
or by the wet processors failing to give the manafacturers 
sufficient information to enable them to recommend the cor- 
tect alloy. 

Electrolytic action can cause at least as much trouble as 
chemical action. Chemical operations which produce the 
greatest damage are those involving strong oxidizing or re- 
ducing agents. Chemicals which set up secondary reactions 
such as zinc sulfoxalate formaldehyde, hydrogen chloride, 
hypochlorites and sulfides are particularly bad. Certain per- 
centages of sulphuric acid in water at high temperatures 
have also been known to cause trouble. There have been 
some complaints that when Metalized colors were used in 
stainless steel kettles, pitting and corrosion occur. It is quite 
possible that it is the dilute (0.5 per cent) sulfuric acid 
present in the dyebath which is causing the trouble. 

Close co-operation between supplier and uSer is abso- 
lutely essential if the wet processor is to have a minimum 
of trouble. It is generally agreed that if stainless steel 
equipment is properly engineered and the proper type 
selected for the intended use, its life should be anywhere 
from 20 to 25 years. Molybdenum-containing steels have 
somewhat better resistance to deterioration than the reg- 
ular stainless steel alloys, but the degree of superiority may 
not be sufficient to justify the increase in price. Alloys with 
at least 28 per cent combined nickel and chromium, not 
more than .12 carbon and finished with a No. 4 polish, 
have proved very satisfactory for most uses. 

Seams, joints and bearing plates are the spots where 
troubles are most likely to occur. Consequently, extreme 
care must be given to the making of such connections. Pit- 
ting, erosion, corrosion and seam breakage are the principal 
types of breakdown. These troubles should be guarded 
against by immunizing (a phosphoric acid, bichromate 
treatment), normalizing and butt welding. 


Analytical Methods for a Textile Laboratory, edited by 
Prof. Percival Theel of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
has been published by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. It is available at $6 per copy from 
the secretary of the A.A.T.C.C., Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute, postpaid. The chapter contents are as follows: 
General Instructions; Standard Solutions; Reagents; Meth- 
ods of Sampling; Methods of Analysis of Chemicals; Deter- 
mination of Finishing Materials and Determination of Res- 
ins and Resin Finishes; Identification of Dyestuffs on the 
Fiber: Determination of -Textile Fibers: Useful Tables and 
Calculations; and Index. Analytical Methods for a Textile 
Laboratory represents Monograph No. 1 of a series. 
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“ ELUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FOR CLOTH INSPECTING MACHINES 


ELIMINATES EYESTRAIN 
INCREASES EFFICIENCY 
STEPS UP PRODUCTION 


Efficiency is greatly increased and eye fatigue is needed. The New Standard Fluorescent Lighting Fix- 
eliminated, as there is no glare or eye strain. There is tures are made entirely of all steel construction and 
an even distribution of light, controlled by 4 toggle finished in baked porcelain enamel — white inside and 
switches and 9 tubes, perfectly defused by indestructible, gray exterior. 
white opal Plexiglas. You can have as little or as much Contact our nearest Office for complete information 
light as the particular fabric requires, just where it is and descriptive folder. 


Write for our illustrated, 80 page Textile Equipment Catalog. © 


PAWTUCKET, NEW YORK, N. Y. CHARLOTTE, N. 
1064-1080 Main ae 6708 Empire State Bldg. «5513 Se. Tryon Street | 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N.Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 
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Oil means money... 


- 


ava 


in your card room if means 
money going fo waste... 


There is no place in a modern card 
room for oil . . . the Colonel oil-less 
comb box has not only eliminated the 
use of oil but has made waste from oily 
selvage practically non-existant. With 
its alemite chambers that supply weeks 
of controlled lubrication the static-free 
Colonel not only overcomes waste but 
insures smoother trouble-free operation 
with fewer man hours of maintenance. 


With STANDARD REPLACEMENT 


the Colonel Comb box is your 
best insurance against costly 
shut downs ... bearings and 
replacement parts 
are available at 
your nearest mil! 
supply house. 


PARTS 


Write, wire or 
call us today 
about your comb 
box problems. 


ODOM 
Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


Harry Haynes. Box No. 1724, Chattanooga. Tenn. @ Jack 
Craven. Troy. N.C. © Robert B. Rowland Co. Box 1313. 
Greenville. 5. C. T. Daniels. Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas. Texas @ Export Agent. Ben Comer Machinery 
Co.. 908 lvy Street. Atlanta. Georgia Foreign Repre- 
sentative: Mr. M. T. Meadows. M. T. Meadows y Cia. 
Sarmieto 459 Buenes Aires. Argentina. 


@ Cole builds vessels 


to your specifications— 


COLE 


PRESSURE VESSELS 
FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 


dye-vats, kiers, starch- 
kettles, acid tanks, jib 
boxes, or other process- 
ing vessels for the fin- 
ishing and dyeing in- 


dustry ... in stainless 


| steel, nickel-clad steel, 
| or of standard steel 


lined with monel metal. 


Our long experience in 
the design and fabrica- 


tion of vessels for the 


textile industry may be 


of help to you. 


Write for latest Cole 
catalog—“Tank Talk.” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


Photograph above shows high voltage switch bent fur- 
| nished and erected by the Southern Electric Service 
Co. with multiple unit sub-station installation at the 
plant of Mock-Judson-Voehringer Hosiery Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. Note the seven oil circuit breakers 
controlling branch feeders oil circuit breakers controll- 


ing branch feeders to the seven unit sub-stations. 


James T. Meador 


|| W.W. Hanks  W.H. Smith H. L. Phillips 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro ©@ Spartanburg © Greenville 
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TEXTILE MILL SWITCHROOMS 


Part One of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


E come to a subject with many angles, and, many 
W reasons, and one which involves a lot of discussion 
in almost any mill. The purpose of all this has one prime 
objective: location of the switchboard at a point as nearly 
within the center of operations as possible for the reason 
of reducing long, expensive runs of conductors, either ca- 
bles, bus ducts, busways, or bus-bar systems from the sub- 
station, as well as to reduce the lengths of the feeder runs 
to the various load areas in the mill (see Sketch No. 1). 

However, it is so frequently the case that the mills do not 
have an arrangement allowing for such a centralized location 
of the switchboard, and this then calls for the next best 
thing in the location of this equipment, which, in many 
cases results in the switchboard being installed in the ma- 
chine shop or other parts of the mill at about the middle of 
one side of the mill building (see Sketch No. 2). Other 
mills require separate switchboard rooms of fireproof con- 
struction of brick walls, concrete floor and concrete. slab 
roof, which eliminates the necessity of providing for any 
sprinkler protection. Also, since the door between the mill 
and the switchroom must be of flameproof construction of 
the standard expensive fire door types, many mill men prefer 
that the wall between the mill and the’ switchroom be com- 
pletely blanked up with brick or other masonry material, 
with the door of the switchroom opening to the outside 
of the mill—and, this has many advantages, too, as the other 
door can be made large enough to take some of the larger 
switchboards without knocking out a part of the brick wall 
and running up a lot of expense in rebuilding. This out- 
side door has been justified by one mill man, who said that 


Ampere Feezer tne 
Jraas tormer Bank fo Sudtth Board 


The 


22,000 OVelts, 5 Phase 


+ 


| 
| 
Pouser 


Sketch No. 1—Sheowing the ultimate in switchboard locations, as accom- 
plished by Guy Trexler, master mechanic at the plant of the Aleo Mig. 
Co., Reckingham, N. C.. which put the power distribution squarely in 
the center of a widely distributed lead. The mill substation enclosure 
was approximately 40 feet square, and was set back 25 feet from the 
nearest wall of the mill. 
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“bricks are cheaper than big fire doors,” when he planned 
for one of these fireproof switchrooms to be built onto the 
back side of his building, somewhat as is shown in Sketch 
No. 3, to replace the old switchroom with all of its old and 
obsolete switches in a complete and full change-over -to the 
new switchboard. All of which made the fire insurance 
people very happy. 

You will see below the construction details of this new 
switchroom addition, which was designed around the new 
switchboard, shown in Sketch No. 4. This switchboard 
required a main circuit breaker of the air-break type of 
1,200-ampere continuous rating and 50,000 R.M.S. amperes 
interrupting capacity, with a number of smallef circuit 
breakers of the air-break, thermal-magnetic type for the 
various branch feeders going into the mill, totalling five 
units rated at 225 amperes and five units rated at 100 am- 
peres, with bus connections provided for future installations 
of one unit of each rating in a blank space. This switch- 
board also was equipped with a voltmeter with a three- 
phase switch, and also a three-phase ground detector. 

This arrangement of the new switchroom and location of 
the new switchboard provided for trouble-free installation 
without affecting or stopping production of the plant in 
any way, with the work going ahead with no interference 
during the week on normal, straight-time basis. No over- 
time work was called for until the final week-end of the 
change-over from the old switchroom to the new. At this 
time the existing branch feeder circuits were transferred 
from the old switchroom to the new by cutting into conduit 
lines with the installation of junction boxes, from which 
extensions were run into the new room and connected on 
to the proper circuit breakers on the new switchboard, 
which with the power wiring system being in excellent 
condition, as well as the lighting system, puts this mill in 
first-class condition for uninterrupted production during 


j 
Yachina | Lailer | 


Mill tian 

4% 620 Valts,3 Phase 

44,000 Vel? Feeder 
Duke Power Co. 


Sketch Ne. 2——Shewing the usual lecation of the switchboard in the 
machine shop, at a point approximately midway of one side of the mill, 
such an arrangement as a number of plant« have in the Seuth, which is 
exeellent for this type of building. 
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the coming months of good business which the textile mills 
are fa ing. 

Too many mills are operating at a full-tilt rate with little 
or no thought of the risk they are running of fire damage 
and production losses, when, by means of some careful 
thought and planning they could eliminate these hazards. 
You know, yourselves, that some mills have switchboards in 
such locations and in such deplorable conditions that any- 
one who sincerely values his life or who can recognize a 
dangerous situation would not dare venture to enter some 
of those switchboard rooms without the company of a first 
aid and life saving crew. Yet, their own men—their master 
mechanics and electricians—are called upon to go into these 
‘lions’ dens’ for the necessary operation or maintenance 
of the equipment. 

While we are on this subject, we can’t afford to cut it 
short and go on to another phase of this subject, because, I 
feel that the danger posed by these hazards can’t be empha- 
sized too much. One instance that stands out vividly among 
many was the case where a mill had a switchboard located 
in an area subjected to an excess of lint and dust, which was 
of the conventional oil circuit breaker type with over-load 
trip on the operating mechanism for each branch feeder 
entering the mill. There was no main circuit breaker in the 
service line between the transformers and these branch cir- 
cuit breakers, as the one originally installed had given too 
much trouble in heating excessively, and had been by- 
passed. The power was three-phase, 550-volt, and was 
distributed to the branch circuit breakers (eight of them) 
by means of two quarter-inch by three-inch bus bars per 
phase, giving a cross-section area of 2 & .75 = 1.5 square 
inches of copper with an open rating of 1,200 amperes per 
1,200 1,800 amperes 
carrying capacity. This much was fine—as far as it went, 


square inch, which gave ee. 

but it didn't go on being fine any further than the circuit 

breakers. which were of a rather old type, approximately 20 
ndeui-Bricked ip 
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Sketch No. 3—Showing an inexpensive method of buildng a new, fire- 
preof switchreom adjacent to the old switchroom, to accommodate one 
of the new type switchboards, as shown in Sketch Ne. 4. This type 
addition was made at one of the most progressive mills in Gaston County, 
G 
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years old, with a low interrupting capacity of approximately 
10,000 R.M.S. amperes, effective in a time period of about 
six cycles, or one-tenth part of a second, which means that 
this much time was required to open the circuit breaker 
under the influence of a direct short-circuit on its feeder 
circuit, which was too slow. 
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Sketch No. 4—Showing the new type, enclosed, free standing switch- 
board, with enclosed three-phase, 1,200-ampere, 600-voelt service en- 
trance bus, extending through wall to the outside of the building for 
connection to Duke Power Ceo. service. This switchboard was installed 
in the mew ewitchreom shown in Sketch No. 3, and is equipped with 
three-phase ground detector, and voltmeter with selector switch. The 
left side of the switchboard is eceupied by the 1,200-ampere main cir- 
eult breaker (air break type), having a short-circuit interrupting ca- 
pacity ef 50,000 RMS amperes. The branch circuit breakers are con- 
tained in the right side of the board, and are of the thermal magnetic 
ty pe. 


Well, this is what happened: On one of the branch feed- 
ers, at a point approximately 200 feet from the circuit 
breaker on the board controlling that circuit, a short circuit 
occurred in a tap box on a one-inch conduit line with three 
No. 6 V.C. cables. As there were no fuses on account of 
the line coming directly from the switchroom, the short- 
circuit exploded the tap box open and spilled fire over a 
wide area where cotton laps were stored, in a part of the 
picker room. At the same instant, the oil circuit breaker in 
the switchroom, being unable to clear itself in soon enough 
time also exploded with the result that it threw a sheet of 
flame to the ceiling. This, in turn, set off a sprinkler head 
directly over the bus bars and circuit breakers, which started 
the real damage, as the accumulation of lint on and around 
the terminals of the other circuit breakers became drenched 
and started more short-circuits with more explosions and 
more sprinkler heads. The only factor that prevented more 
damage was the blowing out of the transformer primary 
fuses on the substation just outside of the switchroom. 

All of which caused the mill to shut down three days 
until emergency connections could be made, and circuit 
protection provided. In addition to this emergency expense, 
it was necessary to replace all of those damaged circuit 
breakers on week-ends at such time as such work could be 
done without interfering with production, which brought 
on the additional expense of overtime work. 

The moral about this case is that proper short-circuit 
protective capacity in your circuit protection devices can 
save you a lot of trouble and expense. We can point out a 
number of things for the prevention of such disasters, or, 
which, at least will considerably discourage them. 

First, if there had been a circuit breaker of the instantane- 
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ous Opening (one-half of one cycle, or 1/20th of a second), 
magnetic overload, air break type, on this circuit that had 
the short circuit, it would have tripped out, interrupting 
the inrush of current to the point of disturbance, and stop- 
ping the trouble and damage, then and there. 

Second, if the whole switchboard had ‘been in a fireproof 
switchroom with concrete floor and roof, and brick walls, 
fire door, etc., there would have been no sprinkler head to 
set off and cause trouble. 

Third, if there had been a main circuit breaker of such 
short-circuit interrupting capacity that it could stop cold the 
full short-circuit capacity of the transformers, the other 
circuit breakers would have escaped damage—all this pro- 
vided the old circuit breakers had all been kept in use, and 
only the main circuit breaker installed between the bus bar 
system and the transformers, owever, with proper consid- 
eration being given to the short-circuit interrupting capacity 
of these branch circuit breakers at the. same time. 


S.T.A. Parley Studies Maintenance Problems 


The conference on mechanical and electrical maintenance 
problems, held at the Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division meeting of the S.T.A. in the Grimes School Audi- 
torium, Lexington, N. C., Oct. 1, was led by Ed Jones, 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Mill A reported the use of tne Tennant System in the 
preparation of floors. A Tennant ‘digger’ is first used to 
remove the travelers, followed by a sanding process. The 
floor seal is then applied with a mop and allowed to stand 
for 15 minutes, at which time it is sprinkled with wood 
shavings to remove excess seal. The floors at Mill A would 
have had to be replaced last year but with the use of this 
seal, they are expected to be satisfactory for several more 
years. Mill B uses the same system as Mill A. The floors 
are Cleaned at Mill C with Varsol and then processed with 
oil-resistant paint. 

From the standpoint of speed and ability to hold heat, 
Mill A prefers brass and copper pipes for open steam coils 
in size kettles. Stainless steel is reported to stand up better 
but rayon causes a corrosive factor on this material. When 
brass is used there is a tendency for the holes in the pipe 
to enlarge with use. Mill A was able to use brass for only 
six to 12 months before the holes in the pipe got too large. 
Grinnell pipes have been used satisfactorily for three years. 

The lack of versatility of the central cooling system in 
drinking fountains has caused Mill A to change. The in- 
sulated pipes have to go too far and in a circulating water 
system, two pipes are required. Mill B reports less cost in 
the maintenance of individual drinking fountains. Mill D 
solved the problem of lint collecting under the fountains 
where water had spilled by installing a modification of the 
“drip pan’ under the fountain. It is made of copper and 
extends around the machine for about six inches. Mill E 
reports the necessity of keeping from ten to 20 per cent 
spares for individual drinking fountains. 

Mill A uses live steam to clean looms and this cleans 
them well. The greatest objection is that there is a large 
condensation and a puddle of water forms around the loom. 
Mill B cleans parts by soaking them in vats of Varsol for 
two to three hours. 

One mill has to tint rayon at the opener or picker. The 
tint comes in a powdered form and is mixed in a stainless 
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steel hopper and taken to the picker in drums. The drums 
leak after a short while because the tint is highly corrosive. 
Wooden barrels would not stand up through the moving 
and copper or stainless steel drums are too costly. Piping 
is not practical because of the location of the picker in rela- 
tion to the mixer. A possible solution to this problem was 
offered by the suggestion that a copper reservoir be installed 
above the picker and the tint fed by means of a gravity flow. 


Conference On Plant Maintenance Scheduled 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Society for the Advancement of Management will be co- 
sponsors of the. conference program on plant maintenance 
which will be held concurrently with the Plant Maintenance 
Show at Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 16-19, inclusive, it was an- 
nounced by Clapp and Poliak, Inc., the exposition manage- 
ment. The Cleveland Engineering Society will be hosts at 
a dinner for visitors. The exposition and conference, the 
first ever devoted exclusively to efficient maintenance of 
plants, will cover a wide variety of topics of interest to 
management. L. C. Morrow, editor, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, will be general chairman. 

Topics scheduled for discussion include: “Maintenance 
Organization and Management;” “Budgeting the Mainte- 
nance Operation; “Selection and Upkeep of Lighting 
Equipment;’” ‘Upkeep of Motors, Controls and Distribu- 
tion Equipment; “Using Electrical Instruments in Mainte- 
nance; “Upkeep of Floors, Walls and Roofs;” ‘’Protection, 


Decoration and Cleaning of Surfaces;’’ ‘Sanitation and 
Housekeeping;”’ “‘Lubrication;’ “Application of Service 
Equipment; “Protecting the Plant,’ and ‘Protecting the 


Worker."’ More than 100 exhibitors will give demonstra- 
tions of machinery, materials and methods for reduction of 
costs in plant maintenance. 


A POINT IN INDUSTRIAL vision is illustrated in this photo- 


graph made at the recent Southeastern Industrial Vision Con- 
aress. Left to right are Dr. Walker H. Matthews, Athens, Ga.., 
optometrist and generel chairman of the congress; Ernest W. 
Howard, industrial relations director, Fulton Bag & Cotten Mills. 
Atlanta, program chairman; and Charles 5. Dudley, executive 
vice-president of Associated Industries of Georgia. The congress 
was sponsored by the Associated Industries of Georgia, the Geor- 
gia Optometric Association and the engineering extension di- 
vision of Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hous HTON 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS 


SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 


CONTROLS 


Spinning and Twisting are 


eontrolled by the Ring Trav- 
eler. 

Speed, Rings, etc... depend on 
what the Traveler can do. 
More attention should be given 
to this big “little item.” 
Examine, Compare and Buy 


the Best. 


HH. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester. S. C. 
D. BR. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville. Ga. 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
WIST-SETTE R” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLLEY 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS, 
148 RICE STREET 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose! 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


| 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laboratory, Clinton, lowa. 


Clinton Foods, Ine. 


| Contact: R. C. Rau, E. Mer. Clinton Sales Co.. Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N.C. 
Boyce Estes, 343 Mimora Or., Decatur, Ga. Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg Greenville, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


5. C. Thomas, employment manager and 


assistant training director for Graniteville 


(5. C.) Co., last month was elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Trainers Asso- 
cation. W. A. Hawn, the firm's training 
director, was named as South Carolina mem. 
ber of the National Board Training Di. 
rectors. Lucius Eubanks, Jr., a Clemson 
College graduate of last January, has been 
promoted to second shift spinning foreman 
in the Graniteville Hickman Division. 


Edward G. Atkins, overseer of weaving in 
the No. 4 Plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. 
Durham, N. C., is celebrating his 50th an 
niversary with the firm... . I. B. Cameron. 
chief maintenance machinist at Durham. has 
joined the Erwin, 25-Year-Club 


R. P. Cochran, Jr., who has been filling 
the duties of superintendent at Rockfish- 
Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc.. Hope Mills, N. 
C., has resumed his duties as assistant gen- 
eral manager of Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He is expected to spend 
approximately one week out of each month 
at the Rockfish-Mebane plants. Lee F. 
McLemore, who was superintendent at 
Hope Mills until several months ago, 1S 
now superintendent at Bladenboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. Inc. 


William H. Grier, general manager and 
executive vice-president of Rock Hill (S. 
C.) Printing & Finishing Co., recently was 
named to the board of directors of M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. Mr. Grier is a grad- 
uate of Clemson College and formerly was 
associated with Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C 

Joseph J. Lyons, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Lowenstein mill divisions, also 
has been named to the board of directors. 
Mr. Lyons, who has been connected with 
Orr Mills in Anderson, §. C., since 1925. 
currently is in charge of the gray goods 
manufacturing operations of the Lowenstein 
companies with offices in Anderson. 


Fred T. Broyhill, formerly superintendent 
at Royal Cotton Mill Co. Wake Forest. 
N. C., a reserve Army lieutenant, has just 
completed three months’ active duty in Ha- 
wai and has now returned to his home at 
820 Davie Avenue, Statésville, N. C. 


William McGehee, director of personnel 
research at Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C.. 
recently was appointed by North Carolina's 
Governor Kerr Scott to serve on the Prison 
Advisory Council. The council was organ- 
ized to study and make recommendations 
relative to improvements in prison condi- 
tions. . . . Recent promotions in the blanket 
weave room of the Fieldcrest Mills plant at 
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Draper, N. C., follow: Mallie Profht, pro- 
moted from loom fixer on the second shift 
to assistant foreman on the third shift: T. 
Jack Clark, promoted from student employee 
and acting assistant foreman on the third 
shift to assistant foreman on the second shift: 
S. ‘Leonard Fain, promoted from loom fixes 
on the third shift to assistant foreman on the 
hrst shift James L. Marlowe, formerly 
foreman of the wool picking department at 
the blanket mill, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Electric Blanket Mill. a 
Separate mill unit recently set up by Field. 
crest. J. C. Harraway, 
foreman on the second shift, was promoted 
to foreman of the wool picking department 
to succeed Mr. Marlowe and Mr. Harraway, 
in turn, was succeeded by Marvin H. Mc. 
Michael, formerly of the comptroller's de- 
partment, 


forme rly assistant 


Russell B. Newton, 
left, has been elected 
president and _treas- 
urer of Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va.. 
succeeding George S. 
Harris who was made 
chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Har- 
ris succeeds the late 
John M. Miller, Jr. 
as board chairman. Mr. Newton, the newly 
elected president and former executive vice- 
president, joined Dan River Mills in 1941 
and was placed in charge of the company's 


Riverside division. He was made a director 
of the firm last October 


Recent personnel changes at various 
plants of Burlington Mills Corp. follow 
Guy Byrd has resigned as superintendent of 
the Cascade rayon plant at Mooresville, N. 
C., and has been succeeded by Lee Hanna, 
formerly assistant superintendent. Mr. Han- 
na in turn has been succeeded by Norman 
Major, formerly general overseer of the 
weave room. Other promotions at Cascade 
include those of Jeff Buie to general over- 
seer of the weave room, R. L. Vickers to 
hrst shift weave overseer, Troy Reid to sec- 
ond shift weave overseer, Joe Major to third 
shift weave overseer, Vance Trexler to sec- 
ond shift second hand and Aubrey Snow to 
third shift second hand. . . . Willie Cook is 
now in charge of planning at the Vamoco 
plant, Franklinton, N. C., succeeding Brady 
Holland who transferred to manufacturing. 

Three promotions at the Puritan weav- 
ing plant at Fayetteville, N. C.. include 
W. E. Lucas, promoted from first shift 
weave room second hand to third shift weave 


overseer, W. E. Royster, promoted from 
hrst shift head fixer to third shift weave 
second hand; D. E. Royster, promoted from 
hrst shift preparatory second hand to third 
shift preparatory overseer . At the New- 
ton, N. C., rayon plant Fred Abernethy has 
been promoted from third shift second hand 
to third shift weave overseer and M. R. 
Sperra has been promoted from third. shift 
weave overseer at Newton to general over- 
seer of weaving at the Vamoco plant at 
Franklinton Paul A. Smith, formerly 
personnel supervisor of the company’s fila- 
ment and tricot division plants in the Burl- 
ington, N. C.. area, has been appointed per- 
sonnel supervisor for the decorative fabrics 
division. Mr. Smith succeeds George Court- 
ney who is on assignment at the Dublin. 
Va., finishing plant. Wesley T. Brown 
of the Oxtord, , plant has been made 
a supervisor with the title of warehouse 
foreman and shipping clerk Marian A. 
Enloe has been named general overseer of 
Spinning at Flint Plant No. 2, Gastonia. 
N. C. .. : Bill Jenkins, formerly with the 
Gloria plant at Johnson City, Tenn., is now 
weave room overseer at the Greensboro, 


N. C., weaving plant. 


J. W. Walsh, formerly with La France 
Industries, Inc., at Pendleton, S. C.. has 
joined the sales staff of Carolina Aniline & 
Extract Co. of Charlotte. N. C. 


M. B. Lancaster has retired after serving 
>> years with Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 35 
of them as superintendent. Mr. Lancaster 
was honored at ceremonies prior to his re- 
turement when he was presented a gold 
watch by the company and a new Oldsmo- 
bile by his fellow employees. 


Drue L. Simmons, James H. Burdett and 
Eugene F. McCorsley have been transferred 
trom the Ware Shoals. S. C.. division of 
Riegel Textile Corp. to the Trion, Ga. 
division where they have been placed in 
supervisory posts in the printing department 
of the dyeing and finishing plant 


Ralph E. Barney, formerly with Sterling 
Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., is now over- 
seer -of spinning at the Dixon plant of 
American Yarn & Processing Co. at Gas- 
tonia, N.C... . G. H. Turner. previously 
associated with C lobes (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 
recently was named overseer of carding at 
the Dixon plant. 


John L. Hutcheson, Sr., founder of Peer- 
less Woolen Mills. Rossville, Ga. was 
honored recently by citizens of Rossville at 


“Hutcheson Appreciation Night,” observed 
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Priced Right Built Right 


txtra Quality Extra Value 


Excel No. 2300 
Look at These Features: 


@ '4” Hamptonite Fibre 
construction. 


@ Slatted or solid wood or 
metal bottom. 


@ Heavy duty galvanized 
or Stainless Steel top 
rail. 


@® Nocenter band to catch 
under ring rails. 


@ Casters bolted onto 
trucks. 


Securely riveted 
throughout with solid 
rivets. 

@ Finished with clear 
Plastic or painted as 
desired. 


Built to Specifications . . . 
Prompt Delivery 


EXCEL 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


at a Rossville high school football game 
attended by 2,000 persons. Mr. Hutcheson 
was presented a scroll containing the signa- 
tures of 5.000 Rossville citizens, ex- 
pressing their appreciation for Mr. Hutche- 
son's many contributions for the betterment 
of the community 


L. V. Andrews, superintendent of Cedar- 
town (Ga.) Yarn Mills, Inc., has announced 
as a candidate for the City Commission of 
Cedartown in a forthcoming election. Mr. 
Andrews has served approximately one and 
one-half years of the term of Roy Adams, 
resigned. Mr 
a member of the Cedartown City Board of 
Education for four years. 


Andrews also has served as 


Donald C. Johnston, former head of the 
dyeing and finishing division of Dublin 
(Ga.) Woolen Mills, has been promoted to 
mill superintendent in a reorganization of 
the M. T. Stevens Southern Division. James 
E. Powell, former superintendent of the 
gray mill at Dublin, has been named to the 
management of the cost and planning de- 
partment of Stevens Southern with head- 
quarters in Milledgeville, Ga. Other ap- 
pointments announced by Herbert C. Ervin, 
assistant secretary of J. P. Stevens Co., are 
those of John A. Smyth to assistant super- 
intendent of dyeing and finishing; Erwin L. 
Head, Jr., assistant superintendent of the 
gray mill, and George P. McIntyre to office 
With headquarters in Milledge- 
ville, the company's reorganized Southern 
division is made up of Dublin Woolen 
Mills, Milledgeville Mills and Hannah 
Pickett Worsted Mills at Rockingham, N. C. 


manager 


Walter S. Montgomery, presidtnt and 
treasurer of Beaumont Mfg. Co. and Spartan 
Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., has been named 
a trustee and board chairman of the Spartan- 
burg County Foundation. Other textile exec- 
utives who are foundation trustees are Mac- 
Farlane L. Cates, treasurer of Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg; C. B. Hayes, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Lyman, S. C., division 
of Pacific Mills; and James A. Chapman, 
president of Inman (S. C.) Mills and River- 
dale Mills at Enoree, S. C. 


Brackett Parsons has been elected presi- 
dent of Pepperell Mtg. Co. to succeed the 
late Russell H. Leonard. Mr. Parsons, a di- 
rector of the company, formerly was vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 


D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., 
president of the LaFar chain of textile 
plants which includes operations at Hardins, 
Clayton, Warrenton, Fayetteville and Wax- 
haw, N. C., and Rock Hill, S. C., has been 
elected president of the Piedmont Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. . . . Aubrey Mauney, 
secretary-treasurer of Kings Mountain (N. 
C.) Mtg. Co., was elected scout commis- 
sioner. 


Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, physicist in the 
textile section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has been selected as the first re- 
cipient of a new award, the Harold DeWitt 
Smith Memorial Medal, which was created 
by Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Bos- 
ton, as a testimonial to the memory of Mr. 
Smith. Dr. Schiefer will receive the medal 


at the March, 1950, meeting of Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials to be held in New York City 


Harry Carter, vice-president of Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C., recently 
was elected chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Campbell College, Dunn, N. C ; 
MacFarlane L. Cates, treasurer of Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been named 
to the board of trustees of Converse College 
at Spartanburg. . . . Among Georgians tap- 
ped for membership in the University of 
Georgia's Gridiron Society Robert 
Hightower, president of Thomaston (Ga. ) 
Mills Donald Comer, chairman of the 
board, and Hugh Comer, president of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.., 
honorary membeérs in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute chapter of Phi Psi, national 
. Cason }. Cal- 
laway of Hamilton, Ga., has been named 
“Kappa Sigma of the Year” by the fra- 
ternity s national officers and trustees Kappa 
Sigma’s man of the year is selected for his 
“outstanding service to humanity.’ Mr. Cal. 
laway, who was one of the nation’s leading 
textile executives before he turned to agri- 
culture as a hobby, has received national rec- 
ognition for his work in developing agri- 
cultural resources in the South. He is former 
president and chairman of Callaway Mills 
in LaGrange, Ga., and is former president 
of both the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia. 


was 


have been made 


textile school fraternity. 


H. H. Greene of West Point, Ga., last 
month was elected vice-president in charge 
of cotton buying at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors of West Point Mfg 
Co. held at Langdale, Ala. Mr. Greene be- 
came a member of the cotton department in 
1910, and in 1924 succeeded the late R. C. 


AUNT BECKY. 
is knewn to thousands of Southern textile 
mill officials, is shown above with her son, 


as Mrs. Ethe! Themas Dabbes 


Ben CC. Thomas of the TEXTILE BULLE. 
TIN ecireulation staff. Aunt Becky retired 
from her full-time subscription selicita- 
tion duties several years ago, but still calls 
on the mills from time to time. Her latest 
activity consisted of substituting fer Ben 
when a fall incapacitated him for several 
weeks. 
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Freeman as cotton buyer for the West Point 
Mfg. Co. and its afhliated interests. Rec- 
ognized as a leader in his held, Mr. Greene 
has served on many important boards in cot- 
ton buying circles. He is a member of the 
national advisory committee of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and is a member and 
past director of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. . . . Ralph G. Boyd, lawyer of 
Boston, Mass., was added to the board of 
directors. 


C. E. Rich has been named superintendent 
of the new filament rayon weaving unit at 
the Brandon Division of Abney Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. Manufacture of duck has 
been discontinued on the second floor of 
the Brandon plant, and this space will be 
occupied by the new unit, to be known as 
Abney Mills-Brandon Rayon Plant. 


Dr. G. Nathan Reed, until recently head 
of the organic chemistry division at the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has taken over the duties of dean 
of faculty at the Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute. Dr. Reed succeeds Dr. Simon Wil- 
liams, who resigned to accept a post-doc- 
torate fellowship at Harvard University. 


Vernon W. Foster has been promoted to 
personnel manager at Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., succeeding Mrs. Lou Thomp- 
son, resigned. Mr. Foster joined Spartan in 
1946 as a member of the public -relations 
staff and since that time has edited em- 
ployee newspapers published and distribut- 
ed by Spartan, Beaumont and Startex Mills. 


Oliver Iselin, Sr., of Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
has been mamed to serve in the textile di- 
vision of the men's committee of the Light- 
house of the New York Association for the 
Blind. 


Wilton Todd, at one time associated with 
the Kendall Co. at Newberry and Pelzer, 
§ C.. leaves soon for Seoul, Korea, where 
he will be connected with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration as chief of the 
textile branch of the industry and mining 
division. 


E. G. Preston, Jr., has been elected treas- 
urer of Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. succeed- 
ing Carleton Richmond, president of West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., which holds con- 
trolling interest in the Columbus mill. 


Nine prominent Southern textile execu- 
tives recently were named to National Cot- 
ton Council committees to help plan the 
council's 1950 industrywide promotion and 
research program: A. K. Winget of Albe- 
marle, N. C., production and marketing 
committee; C. A. Cannon of Kannapolis, 
N. C., Hugh M. Comer of Sylacauga, Alla., 
and Walter S. Montgomery of Spartanburg, 
S. C., foreign trade committee; Norman E. 
Elsas of Atlanta, Ga., Charles C. Hertwig 
of Macon, Ga., and Fred W. Symmes of 
Greenville, S. C., utilization research com- 
mittee; W. N. Banks of Graniteville, Ga., 
and Joseph L. Lanier of West Point, Ga., 
sales promotion committee. 


John W. McSwain has been appointed 
supervisor of consumer fabrics production 
for the textile division of United States 
Rubber Co. Mr. McSwain, a graduate of 
Clemson College, joined the firm in 1938 
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Weaving Fabrics for the World 


ALABAMA MILLS, Inc. 


Providing Employment for Over 2300 Alabama Citizens in 


Plants at: ALICEVILLE Faverte 


CLANTON Werumpna 


Manufacturers of 


Sheetings Osnaburg Birdseye 
Herringbone Twills Corduroy Gabardines 
Bed Tickings Pinchecks Pinstripes 
Boot Duck Abrasive Cloth 
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ANCHOR ROME MILLS, INC. 
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ROME, GA. 
Employing Over 900 People Exclusive Sales Agents 
A SUBSIDIARY ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. INC. 


90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13. NEW YORK 


DaDEVILLE 


Drills 
Warp Sateen 
Draperies 


Jeans 


Moretex 3S* 


Size 


Moretex 3S is a synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 
Smoother Yarn 


Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 
Moretex 3 S Sizings are easily 
removed by medium tempera- 
ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 
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The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Goes to the SOURCE 


of BAD SMELLS! 


Disintects 
while 


Deodorizing 


F & E kills many types of 
bacteria which cause dis- 
gusting odors. At the same 
time it transforms noxious 
vapors into a pleasant, 
agreeable atmosphere 
tinged with the invigorat- 


ing scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F & E SOLUTION 
around toilets and urinals 
.. . for flushing garbage 
receptacles and sick room 
accessories ... for dressing 
room benches and lockers 
. . . wherever agreeable, 
high-speed deodorization 


is required. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


and since 1946 has been co-ordinator of de- 
velopment and production of synthetic yarns 


and knitting yarns. In his new capacity he 


will continue to maintain his headquarters 
at Winnsboro, S. C 


Frank K. Petrea, formerly connected with 
Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, is now 
general superintendent of Locke Cotton 


Mills at Concord, 


George Lodge, previously associated with 
Guild-Northland Mills at Laconia, N. H.., 
is now general superintendent at Cedar- 
town (Ga.) Textiles. Inc. At Cedartown 
Mr. Lodge succeeds Peter Doonan, who is 
now with American Woolen Co. 


James F. Hallinan, vice-president and a 
director ot Commercial Factors Corp., 1S 
head of the textile division of the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation's campaign in 


New York which opened recently 


W. Ray Bell, president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
was elected chairman of the General Arbi- 
tration Council of the Textile Industry at 
its recent annual meeting Mr. Bell succeeds 
Dr. C. T. Murchison, who resigned after 
having held the position since 1935. 
Ridley Watts, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Montgomery Textiles, Inc., New 
York City, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
Mr. Watts hils the vacancy on the board 
created by the resignation of John M Hugh- 
lett 


T. B. Hunt, formerly associated with 
Carter Ring Traveler Co., is. now with 
Whitin Machine Works as service man in 
all South American plants with headquarters 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Henry C. Hoffman, formerly manager of 
Santee Print Works, has joined the textile 
colors division of Interchemical Corp. as 
technical representative, with headquarters 
at the Rock Hill, S. C.. office of the division. 
Mr. Hoftman’'s previous connections include 
Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye Works and 
Clearwater (S. C.) Finishing Co. He will 
make his home at 2630 Weldon Drive. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


John Greene, formerly with Wamsutta 
Mills, has joined Caledonia Mills at East 
Lumberton, N. C., as vice-president and 
general manager. Caledonia is the former 
Mansheld Mills, Inc., which recently was 
purchased by Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


L. E. Whittelsey of Macon, Ga., has join- 
ed Crossett Chemical Co. as its sales repre- 
sentative in the territory comprising North 
and South Carolina, Alabama and Georgia 
The association of Mr. Whittelsey with 
Crossett will be instrumental in enabling 
the company to meet the specific acetic acid 
needs of the Southeastern territory's textile 
mills. He has been engaged in the dye and 
dyestuff industry for 20 years and is well 
known to the trade in the Southeastern terri- 
tory. 


P. B. Lewis, formerly superintendent, has 
been appointed manager of the Aberdeen, 


N. C., division of Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Lewis succeeds Clifford H. Ashley, re 
signed. Mr. Lewis’ previous connections in- 
clude Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and 
Broadnax (Va.) Cotton Mills. 


Joe Cline has resigned as general over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Seminole 
Mills, Statesville, N. C., to accept a posi- 
tion with Worth Spinning Co. at Stony 
Point, N. C 


J. K. Gillenwater, formerly assistant pur- 
chasing agent, has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent of Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., succeeding D. V. Ham- 
mock, retired. . . . W. J. Jackson, former 
senior purchasing engineer, was named to 
succeed Mr. Gillenwater 


lI. R. Jermyn and William R. Fox have 
joined Emil V. Wilson Co. of Greenville. 
5. C.. as sales and service representatives 
Mr. Jermyn, who has called on mills in the 
Southeast for the past several years, will 
make his headquarters in Greenville and 
will cover North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia. Mr. Fox, a graduate of Clem- 
son College and presently completing a spe- 
cial engineering course at Brown University, 
will have as his territory the New England 
States. 


Arthur J. Bahan, left, 
Western representa- 
tive of Watson-Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., shut- 
tle manufacturer of 
Millbury, Mass., who 
made his headquarters 
in LaPorte, and 
more recently in the 
depart- 

ment at the main 
plant, has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative of his firm. He now has offices at 
810 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C., 
and will also represent Watson & Desmond, 
sales agents of Charlotte, N. C., through- 
out the Southern territory 


produc 


R. Bruce Cosden, sales manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., branch of Sherwin-Wéil- 
liams Co., which includes North and South 
Carolina, recently was presented a watch 
by the company in recognition of his 25 
years with the company. 


C. B. Bricker, assistant purchasing agent 
for the Trion (Ga.) Division of Riegel 
Textile Corp., will be among city council 
candidates when Trion holds its municipal 
election next month. 


Charles J. Hoeflick has been named as- 
sistant controller at the Rome, Ga., plant of 
Celanese Corp. of America. He replaces 
John S. Zolvik, who takes over new duties 
at the company’s offices in Mexico City. Mr. 
Hoeflick formerly was with the New York 
office of Celanese. 


James Carson, until recently with Hard- 
wick Woolen Mills, Inc., Cleveland, Tenn.. 
and previously with American Woolen Co. 
at Lawrence, Mass., has joined the Unity 
Plant worsted unit at Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., as overseer of warp prepara- 
tion, weaving, burling and mending. 


Carl W. Preising has been made vice- 
president and general sales manager and 
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Herbert S. Waters, vice-president and direc- 
tor of products, of Dayton Rubber Co. Mr. 
Preising will direct the co-ordination of sell- 


Lester D. Baggett, 58, division pur. 
chasing agent in charge of cotton buying for 
United States Rubber Co., died Nov. 7 of 


company in 1913. Surviving are a brother 
and two sisters 


ing and merchandising and Mr. Waters will a heart attack while in Lubbock, Tex., on Fred Kirby, il, paymaster at the Ark- 
be in charge of merchandising and prepara- a business trip. Before joining U. S. Rubber: 7 plant of Textiles, Inc., Gastoma, N. C., 
tion of products other than tires after they Co. in. 1928 Mr. Baggett was connected with died Nov. 27 at a hospital in Charlotte, 
: have passed the laboratory and development William H. Pharr Cotton Co. and Arm N.C 
stage. strong Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. Surviv Jeff Roark. 39. Phil I. Thach. 36. and 
: ing are his wife, a son and a daughter enukktah Tansford. Se.. 44. all em- 
' | ville, Ga., were drowned Nov. 19 while on 
Bernard R. Armour, 58, president of way Pails at Latsrange, Ga., died Nov. 19 a hunting trip. Mr. Roark was an assistant 
American Aniline Products, Inc,, and the at his home in LaGrange. Death was at. foreman at Peerless, Mr. Thach was pay- 
Heyden Chemical Corp., died Dec. 1 at a tributed to a heart attack. Mr. Childs was master, and Mr. Lufsford had been con- 
hospital in New York City. Very active in one of the original stockholders and direc nected with the plant for nine years 
r business circles. he was also prominent in tors of Elm City Cotton Mills and Hillside 
civic affairs, a director of the Israel Cham Cotton Mills in LaGrange and Manchester Howard L. Smith, 57, assistant vice- 
ber of Commerce and a leader in the Amerti- (Ga.) Cotton Mills, which later became a president of Draper Corp. died Nov. 20 at 
can ; 8, fSneontat ? part of Callaway Mills. Surviving are two his home in Hopedale, Mass. Born in West 
daughters, a brother and a sister Point, Ga. he came to Draper in 1933 and 
served for 21-.years in various sales capaci- 
W. H. Fortson, a member of the sales ties in the Southern offices of the corpora- 
| ngineering staff of Charlotte (N. C.) Sup- tion. Mr. Smith was a past secretary of the 
| ply Co., died Nov. 25. National Association of Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers. Surviving are his wife, a 
Walter Gossweiler, 83, retired textile 
xecutive of Allentown, Pa., died Nov. 15 
Mr. Gossweiler, a native of Switzerland, Kenneth Todd, 57, president of Dixie 
was the first general manager of the D. G. Machine Co. of Gastonia. N. C.. a textile 
Dery silk interests and when that company machinery sales agency, died Nov. 25 after 
came the Amalgamated Silk Corp. he was a lengthy illness. Surviving are his wife, a 
hosen its vice pre sident. He retired in daughter, his mother and a sister 
1927. Surviving are his wife and two daugh- 
ewe Roland G. E. Ullman, 61, president of 
Ullman Organization, Inc., Philadelphia, 
ord, 72, of Damielson, Elroy W. Houghton, 79, president and Pa., advertising and marketing counselors 
| Conn., a former executive of U S Bobbin treasurer of Houghton Wool Co. of Boston, tor a number of textile manufacturing and 
& Shuttle Co. died Nov. 12, two days after Mass... died Nov. 8 at his home in Brook- textile supply firms, died recently. Surviving 
| the death of his wite. line, Mass. Mr. Houghton founded his own are his wife, two sons and a daughter. 


| PUT THE BRAKES ON BREAKDOWNS 


Crack down on profit-killing repairs and 
costly breakdowns in 1950. 


Cut out expensive card and picker down- 
time by checking your screens regularly. It’s 
cheaper to stock spares than wait for repairs. 
Let Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylin- Jenkins superior workmanship assures per- 
ders reduce wear on spindles, bobbins, gears, fect “setting” for either slotted or perfo- 
journals, and bearings. New or rebuilt they rated card screens. 

last longer because they elim- 


_ inate vibration. JENKINS call, B / / 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


re 
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GIVES YOU INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
WITH YOUR SIZING PROBLEMS 


Texize research, keeping pace with the latest developments, meets every changing 
requirement of the Textile Industry. For every phase of warp sizing, there’s a Texize 
product that will do the job and do it well. 


Let the Texize staff apply their experience and knowledge to your individual prob- 
lem. Contact us now for a survey of your needs. No obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Home Office: P. O. Box 305, Greenville, 5. C. Telephone 3-2959 
Atlanta Representative: W. M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Rd. Telephone Belmont 3749 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Third shift opera- 
tions at the White Oak Plant of Cone Mills 
Corp.., suspended last April, are to be re- 
Addition of the shift will 
bring the number of White Oak employees 
to 2,300 and will result in an increase in 
the plant payroll of about $6,000 a week. 


sumed soon 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Elk Cotton Mills 
recently contracted for construction of a new 
opening and picking room, enlargement of 
cotton storage warehouse and insulation of 
the mill roof, at a cost of about $130,000. 
A sécond modernization program, to cost an 
estimated $750,000, is scheduled in early 
1950 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—It is reported in 
trade circles that the cotton yarn spinning 
plant of Jewel Cotton Mills, Inc., here is 
An official of the mill, however, 
has denied that the mill has been sold or 
is for sale, but adds that “anything would 
sell if it brought the price wanted.”’ 


tor sale 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — Operations of 
Spartan Mills and Startex (S. C.) Mills 
were merged effective Dec. 1. Walter S. 
Montgomery is president and treasurer of 
both mills. Startex Mills will be operated 
as the Startex Division of Spartan Mills 
Spartan Mills employs about 1,300 persons 
in the production of broadcloth, prints and 
sheetings. Startex employs about 1,200 per- 
sons and produces a wide range of print 
cloths. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. — About 200 em- 
ployees of Waverly Mills, Inc., and Scot- 
land Mills, Inc., were presented service pins 
and certificates of loyalty at ceremonies last 
month. Employees were honored for service 
ranging trom five years to 45 years. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The case of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. vs. Greenwood (S. i.3 Mills 
in which the steel company demanded $156,- 
273 allegedly ‘owed it by Greenwood Mills, 
was settled out of court here Nov. 19. 
Terms of the settlement were not made 
public. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Merger of Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, and Belton (S. C.) Mills 
with Abney Mills was accomplished last 
month. The merger embraces nine textile 
plants with a combined capital stock of $7,- 
000,000 and assets of $30,000,000. Proper- 
ties formerly owned by the Brandon Corp 
will now comprise the Brandon Division of 
Abney Mills. The merged corporation will 
operate mills at Greenville, Woodruff, 
Greenwood, Belton, Anderson and Newry, 
». CC. and a hnishing plant at Travelers 
Rest, S. C. 


Fort WorTH, Tex.—The property of 
Horvath Mills, Inc., formerly Fort Worth 
Cotton Mills, was sold at auction last month 
‘o a Dallas, Tex., realtor for $175,000. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Avondale Mills has 
ecerved eight awards from the National 
safety Council for an outstanding record of 
ompetitive safety achievement during the 
\2-month peried ended June 30. The awards 
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included two first place trophies, one third 
place certificate, two perfect record awards 
and three accident reduction awards. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A bronze plaque 
was awarded employees of Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Co. Dec. 6 in recognition of having 
worked 1,200,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. The award was presented by 
John Carter, safety engineer for General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., and 
it was accepted on behalf of the employees 
by James Lancaster, chairman of the Safety 
Inspection Committee at Fairforest. 


Erwin, N. C.—The 25-Year Club of Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co. held its fourth annual 
banquet here last month. Several new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the club at the 
banquet. John D. Faircloth was presented 
a gold watch for the completion of 50 years 
of continuous service. The only other 50- 
year member is Robert L. Stamper. 


CARTHAGE, N. C.—Ground was broken 
here Nov. 29 for construction of a plant for 
Carthage Fabrics Corp., which will do rayon 
weaving. President of the new concern is 
E. Sontag of New Bedford, Mass., head of 
Paxton Fabrics Corp. with mills in New 
Bedford. It is reported that the Carthage 
plant will begin operations with about 480 
looms and afford employment for about 250 
persons. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—A proposal under 
which the property of Bloom Mills, Inc., 
would be sold to unidentified interests for 
$350,000 to satisfy in full claims of pre- 
terred creditors and 33 1/3 per cent cash 
settlement to general creditors will be cir- 
culated to unsecured creditors for approval 
under a ruling passed by a U. S. District 
Court judge in Charlotte, N. C.. Dec. 2. 
Hearing on the corporation's Chapter X 
petition for reorganization was scheduled 
to have been held Dec. 15. 


TARBoRO, N. C.—About 400 striking 
textile workers at Hart Cotton Mill returned 
to work Nov. 28, bringing to a close a strike 
which had been in effect since last May 12 
At a mass meeting Nov. 27, the strikers 
voted to return to work without a contract. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A federal district 
court decision in the case of Union Bleach- 
ery vs. United States was upheld by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the fourth cir- 
cuit, an order fled Dec. 5 in the office of 
Clerk of Federal Court Wilbur D. White 
indicated. The appeal by Union Bleachery 
was in an action started in 1933 to recover 
alleged overpayments of income taxes for 
the years 1923 to 1928. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
has contracted for the conversion of its for- 
mer mill store into a modern office build- 
ing. Cost of the project will be about $23,- 
R62. 


Fatt River, MAss.—It is reported that 
American Thread Co. is considering con- 
solidation of mercerizing and finishing op- 
erations in plants in Fall River if produc- 
tion costs and tax assessments can be held 
at low enough levels. A spokesman for the 
company said that if sufficiently competitive 
tactors could: be developed in Fall River two 
hnishing plants would be placed in opera- 
tion and mercerizing equipment would be 
moved there from Easthampton, Mass. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—lIndustrial Cotton 
Mills was granted a state charter Nov. 26 
to deal in textile fabrics and fibers. Author- 
ized capital stock is ten shares of no par 
value. C. F. Haynsworth, Jr., is president 
of the new concern. 


C.—Construction is to be- 
gin shortly on the new J. P. Stevens rayon 
hnishing plant at Kollocks on land pur- 
chased some 20 months ago. This is to be 


THE GEORGE H. LANIER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL at Langdale, Ala., a 90-bed institution 
built at a cost of $2,100,000 to serve the six textile communities of the Chattahoochee Valley 
and adjacent areas in east Alabama and west Georgia, was dedicated last month to the memory 
of the late president of West Point Mig. Co. and Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works. The two tex- 
tile firms gave $925,000 and $215,000, respectively, towards construction of the hospital. 
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New Profits In 1950! 


Until you've run superior Dary 
Travelers you can't imagine 
how smoothly, efhciently spin- 


ning and twisting jobs can go! 


There are profits you may 
never have realized, new prof- 
its in these better travelers . . . 
Make 1950 the year you learn 
what so many spinners already 
know ... Dary Ring Travelers 
are money travelers 

always working for you where 
on the 


it counts most 


profit-side. 


PROCESSED 
SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John E. Humphries, Box 843, Greenville, 5. C. 
Jehan H. O'Neill, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


James H. Carver, P. O. Box 22, 
Ratherfordten, N. C. 


Crawford Rhymer, P. O. Box 2261, 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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MILL NEWS— 


an enclosed, completely air conditioned 
plant of approximately 200,000 square feet 
with glazed tile interior walls and modern 
fluorescent lighting. Scheduled for comple- 
tion in operating condition by May 31, 
1950, this new finishing plant will repre- 
sent the best in building construction and 
operating efhciency. Engineers for this pro}- 
ect are J. E. Sirrine Co, of Greenville, S..C., 
and general contractor is Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, $. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala 


JOANNA, S$. C.—A visual efhciency pro- 
gram has been set up at Joanna Cotton Mills 
Co. whereby every employee will have an 
opportunity to learn about his or her visual 
efhciency and any possible benefits which 
he or she might receive from care by vision 
specialists. This voluntary program is a fea 
ture of the over-all safety program being 
pushed at the plant 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Aleo Mfg. Co 
last month completed the sale of 194 com- 
pany houses to employees. The company re- 
tained ten houses for occupancy by super- 
visors of the mill. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Further centralization 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., interests in 
Anderson was accomplished this month with 
the movement here of purchasing, cotton 
buying and classing and engineering activi- 
ties. Personnel has been transferred to An- 
derson from Lowenstein mills in New Or- 
leans, La., Huntsville, Ala., Gaftney, S. C., 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 


reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


and Rockingham, N. C. The former Orr 
Mill store building is being renovated and 
made into offices for the new personne! 


JEFFERSON, GA. Vocational school 
classes for employees of Jefferson Mills, 
Inc., were :tarted last month. Classes oftered 
are carding and spinning: weaving, wind- 
ing and quilling; mathematics and econom- 
ICS 


BesseEMeR City, N. C.—A civil action 
asking a judgment against Gambrill & Mel- 
ville Mills Co. for $25,000 has been filed 
here. The plaintiffs allege that cotton, lint 
dirt and offensive vapors from the plant has 
causec property damage and sickness to the 
plaintiffs 


Newserry, S. C—A total of 240 looms 
at Mill No. 2 of Newberry Textile Mills, 
Inc., heretofore idle, were put into produc- 
tion this month. The added looms resulted 
in the employment of about 125 additi.:nal 
persons. 


HicgH SHOALS, N. C.—Carolinian Mills, 
Inc. has been honored by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Labor for having done 
an outstanding job of accident prevention 
during 1948. The frm was awarded the 
Labor Department's Certificate of Safety 
Achievement, which was presented to Robert 
T. Stutts, president of the company, by 
Allen N. Honbarrier, safety inspector rep- 
resenting the Department of Labor in the 
Charlotte district. The certificate cites Caro- 
linian Mills, Inc., tor having rolled up a 
conspicuous safety record last year and for 
work which “resulted in a substantial re- 
duction of accidents and the promotion of 
safer working conditions, thereby contribut- 
ing to the prevention of human suffering 
and curtailing economic waste.” 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Emily W. Ellis and 
Ellis Weaving Mills, Inc., in a Federal 
Court case early this month were ordered 
ot pay $84,444.43 to Catherine Culbertson, 
Shelton Y. Culbertson and Medora L. May, 
plaintiffs, on the condition that the plaintiffs 
drop all allegations of fraud and deceit from 
the complaint and that the defendants not 
go into bankruptcy in the next ten years. 


WAYNESBORO, Va.—Chatham Mfg. Co. 
ot Elkin, N. C., recently sold its plant and 
real estate here to Wortendyke Mfg. Co. of 
Richmond, Va., producer of woven paper 


Specthed by textile leaders for 68 years 


THIN 
BOILING 
STARCH 


@ Always uniform 


@ Always dependable 
Boils thin 


The services of our technicians are 
always available without obligation. 
Distributed by 
Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576 
1429 Bryant Street — Phone 4-8306 
Charlotte, N. C. 

THE HUBINGER CO. 
Keokuk, lowa—Est. 1881 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOoL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


A rch and Ong inmeers 
ATLANTA 


Established 1838 i 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging., 

Overseaming and Hem- 

ming Machines for Use 
on Koaitted and Weven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Preduc- 
‘ tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Fest Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Hartford 6. Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co.., P. 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


CARSON SIMMS 
Cabfonia 4-42 Cotton Exclusively 


America’s Finest Cotton 


2215 McClintock Road Phone 3-0900 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Fly this Ceiling 


with Parks Ceiling Cleaner 


No lint or 
Operatives 


Ceilings as clean as frames. 
dust. Housekeeping simpler. 
happier. Yarns better. 


Parks Ceiling Cleaner 


A Paying Addition 


This addition to mechanical cleaning 
rounds out the work of ParksTurbo Travel- 
ing Cleaner (CT type, track on frames). 


Rotating as it travels, each Parks Ceiling 
Cleaner unit directs its current of air 
upward. Lint, dust and fly are not allowed 
to settle on lights, piping, ceiling and 
things. 

Present or future installations of Parks 
Certified Climate Air Conditioning are not 
interfered with. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C 


PARKS 
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MILL NEWS 


and plastic yarn fabrics for automobile seat 
covers. Plant equipment and machinery was 
sold to Schafer & Max of Allentown. Pa 


MOoRESVILLE, N. C.—Mooresville mu 
nicipal authorities have entered into an 
agreement with ofhcials of Burlington Mills 
Corp. whereby the town will take over the 


water and sewage systems at the mill and 
village of the firm's local Cascade rayon 
plant 


WILLIAMSTON, §. ¢ Construction will 
Start here “immediately” on a filament rayon 
weaving plant for Textron, Inc. It is esti- 
mated the plant will cost between $3,500,- 
000 and $4,000,000. The new plant will be 
constructed near Textron’s W tlliamston 
mills. It will provide employment for a mini 


he 


ize "hal 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


mum of 300 employees, representing an an- 
nual payroll of between $800,000 and 
$900,000. Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville has been awarded the contract 


for the work and it expects to have the 
building substantially completed by the last 
of April so installation of machinery can be 
started at that time. The building will con- 
tain approximately 160,000 square feet 
totally enclosed in the most modern type of 
construction. It will be lighted by the latest 
types of fluorescent lighting and will have 
completely refrigerated air conditioning. 
The mill will have 960 looms and will be 
a complete operation, with warping, wind- 
ing, Slashing and weaving. Textron now has 
four mulls at Anderson, one at Belton in 
addition to the present plant at Williams- 
ton. It also operates garment plants at Bel- 
ton and Pickens and a shipping center at 
Anderson and numerous other units outside 
of South Carolina. Another garment plant 
at Westminster, S. ¢ : is ready to start op- 
crations 


McKINNEY, TEX.—Production will be 
increased 20 per cent in the near future at 
the local plant of Texas Textile Mills. 
which now has been completely rebuilt. The 
plant was almost demolished 18 months ago 
by a tornado, and was reopened June 30 


AR( ADIA. S. C. McKoy Helgerson Co. 
of Greenville, 8S. C.. has been awarded the 
contract for construction of an extension 
and interior remodeling to Mill No. 1 of 
Maytair Mills. The extension will be a two- 
Story structure, 102 by 57 feet. with a half 
basement. Cost of the project was not Stated. 


CARROLLTON, GA. — Mandeville Mills. 
Inc., recently completed the sale of 147 
company-owned homes in the mill village. 
All but two of the houses were sold to em- 
ployees occupying the homes 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. Burlington Mills 
Corp. plans to reopen its Reidsville throw- 
ing plant about Jan. 1. Bob Wood of Burl- 
ington's Gloria rayon plant at Johnson City, 
Tenn., will be the new superintendent of 
the Reidsville plant. Frank Bowman of the 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 
YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS: Walter ft Forbes Co. PHONE L. D. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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For additional Personal and 


Mill News, see “Before Closing Down” 


company’s Central Falls plant, former gen- 
eral overseer at Reidsville, will return to 
the plant in the same capacity. Mr. Bowman 
is now at Reidsville putting machinery in 
order. Superintendent Wood is scheduled 
to report at Reidsville Dec. 27. Garland $ 
Daniel, office manager at Roanoke weaving 
plant, Vinton, Va., will be transferred to 
Reidsville in the same capacity. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—A modern 165-foot 
brick chimney has been completed at th 
Karastan and bedspread units of Fieldcresi 
Mills here. A major step in smoke abate. 
ment, it was built in connectron wih in- 
s‘allation of two stoker-fed water tude boil- 


WILMINGTON, Det.—The Du Pont Co. 
has advised its customers that the produc- 
tion of nylon yarn and staple has been tem- 
porarily curtailed making it necessary to re- 
duce offerings to all accounts. This curtail- 
ment is due to manufacturing changes tak- 
ing place in nylon yarn and staple plants 
which are temporarily interfering with pro- 
duction. These changes are a necessary part 
of the long-range expansion program. Every 
effort is being made to overcome this tem- 
porary curtailment; but until such time as 
these efforts are successful, there will be 
less nylon for distribution 


CAMDEN, S. C.—The building phase of 
the main building of Du Pont's orlon plant 
here is nearing completion, and present in- 
dications point toward beginning of fiber 
manufacture next Summer. 


PENROSE, N. C.—Blueprints of the pro- 
posed Southern plant of Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.. are now being 
studied. The 200-acre tract at Penrose will 
be used to set up completed integrated fa- 
cilities for carding, spinning, weaving, fin- 
ishing and sewing. There will be approxi- 
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mately 28,000 spindles and 700 looms, 
some of which will be transferred from cur- 
rently idle units in Massachusetts. Approxti- 
mately 450 persons will be employed on a 
three-shift basis. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Management, employees 
and the community joined this month in 
celebrating the golden anniversary of Shel- 
by Cotton Mills. A dinner climaxed the ob- 
servance when special honor was paid to 
R. T. LeGrand, who has been active in the 
management 435 years. 


LAVONIA, Ga.—C. E. Roberts and sons, 
Edward and Milton, have formed a partner- 
ship known as Franklin Novelty Yarn Co 
which now is operating the old Lavonia 
Novelty Yarn Co. plant here. The mull ts 


equipped with 2,000 spinning spindles and 
2,000 twister spindles. The elder Mr. 
Roberts was secretary-treasurer of Lavonia 
Novelty Yarn Co., and Edward Roberts was 
superintendent. The partners have taken an 
option to buy the plant. 


ABERDEEN, Muiss.—The citizens of Aber- 
deen were scheduled to vote this month on 
a $200,000 bond issue for construction of a 
textile plant. No announcement has been 
made relative to the type of products to be 
made. 


Coosa Pines, ALA.—The new viscose 
yarn spinning plant of Beaunit Mills, Inc., 
iS now Operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity, and is expected to reach full pro- 
duction late in January. 


SECONDS 
with the Improved 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, 2’ and %” strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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RUSTPROOFING 


METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 


P.O. Box 157 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone 3-4938 
TEXTILE and INDUSTRIAL only One-quarter million CHROME harden- OUR RUSTPROOFING 
ed drafting rolls in service today FACILITIES ARE: 
Black Oxide 
WHERE TO USE HARD CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- Cadmium 
CHROME: duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- Copper 
tron Nickel 
Drafting Rolls Tin 
Twister Rolls Zinc 
Brass Water Rolls CHROME is one of the hardest known 
metals 
Spindles WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
Guides . RAS GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
Miscellaneous Parts CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND AND TUBING IN: 
ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS seat 
CREEL RODS GROUND, ie 
POLISHED AND HARD LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK. Stainless Steel 
CHROME PLATED AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU Steel 


If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS 


PINS and LAGS 


LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on nacedle- 
pointed specialties for the preporaton of woo! and Se — 
other fibers. In all the field—no plont like this—no a 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your Stef 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


STOCKED BY 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 ard Ave, Newark, ¥. J. | THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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Non-Fluid Oil Names Head 
Of Loom Lubrication Div. 


Falls L. Thomason, Southern district man- 
ager for New York and New Jersey Lubri 
cant Co., announces the formation of a new 
The two chief 
division will be to 
select proper grades of Non Fluid oul de 


lubrication division 


functions of the 


ke 
new 


signed to provide the most efficient lubrica- 
tion of looms at the lowest possible cost 
per month——or per loom hour of operation; 
and to assist in proper selection of schedules 
and the establishment of a program based 
upon hours of operation and housekeeping 
practices in the weave room 

Carroll A. Campbell, former superintend- 
ent of the Woodside Mills at Fountain Inn 
and Simpsonville, S$. C., and more recently 
superintendent of mills of this group located 
in Liberty, S. C., has been selected as di- 
recting head of this loom lubrication serv- 
ice and engineering division of the company 
Mr. Campbell is a graduate of Furman Uni 
versity of Greenville, S. C., the School of 
Chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and attended the Philadelphia Textile 
School. He will jOIN the technical staft of 
New York and New ye rsey Lubricant Co. 
Jan. 1, 1950, with headquarters in Green- 
ville. 

The ever-increasing use of Non-Fluid 
oil for lubrication of looms prompted the 
establishment of this new Loom Lubrication 
Division, according to Mr. Thomason. One 
of its more important services will be to act 


SUPPLIES - 


textile mills and loom 
builders. This close co-operation is expected 
to insure the best results from the use of 
Non-Fluid oil and will help to decrease the 
mechanical and production failures caused 
by faulty lubrication. The loom lubrication 
service will be available at no extra cost to 


as liaison between 


is to be maintained for the 
new 


the mills and 
convenience of as well as 


old. 


customers 


Greenville Firm Made Agent 
For American Key Products 


American Key Products, Inc., 15 Park 
Row, New York, has appointed Chemical 
Industrial Laboratories, Inc., Greenville, S 
C., as its exclusive Southern representative 
in the sale of the firm's Idaho potato starch 


and other products used by textile mills. 


Landis Named Agent For 
Brown, Booth Companies 


Oliver D. Landis. Inc., of Charlotte. N 
C., has been appointed exclusive agent in 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia for 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. of Tilton, N. H.., 
manufacturer of Tilton woven endless belts 
This Charlotte firm has also been appointed 
Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia for Benjamin Booth Co. of Philadel 


exclusive agent in the 


phia, maker of a complete line of card cloth 
ing, including Strip-O-Matic, which is said 
to have several important features found in 
no other card clothing. In addition to these 


Street. Charlotte. N. C.. is shown above. 


NEW SOUTHERN OFFICE OF Davis & Furber Machine Co., lecated at 1637 West Morehead 
Inset shows G. C. Truslow, whe has joined the organ- 
ization te manage the new Southern branch. Mr. Truslow resigned from Fielderest Mille early 
this year after 35 years in various managerial positions at that firm's Seuthern plants. 
with Fielderest he set up its quality centre! department and supervisory training program, and 
before resigning was in charge of developing special machinery. 


While 
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recently added accounts, Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc., 1s agent for other well known lines of 
textile mill supplies, among which are: Sil 
ver King fibre roving cans, Keller roll clean- 
ers and pneumatic tools, Alexander Brothers 
leather belting, Landis grosgrain spin-master 
and twister exclusive 


spinning tapes, and 


gent for Chatham slasher and clearer cloths 


Wrenn Made Hyster Agent 
In Carolinas, Georgia 


Wrenn Brothers, Charlotte, N. C.. a firm 
which specializes in handling 
equipment, has been appointed agent in the 
Carolinas and Georgia tor the Hyster Co. 
of Portland, Ore... manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of pneumatic tired lift (as shown) 
and straddle trulks. Edgar R. White, who 
has been with the manufacturer for the past 
ten years, has joined the staft of the Char- 
lotte company as manager of the Hyster 
Lift-Truck Division. In addition to the Hy- 
ster line, Wrenn Brothers is agent in this 
territory for manufacturer 
of casters; Meese, Inc., manufacturer of can- 
vas baskets and trucks; DeKalb Metal Fabri- 
cation Co., manufacturer of aluminum 
boxes; and Spalding conveyors. 


materials 


Colson Corp.., 


New Stabilized Azoic Dye 
ls Announced By Calco 


A new stabilized azoic dye, Calconyl Blue 
G Powder, and in its solution form, Cal- 
cony!| Blue G 


Single Solution, were an- 
nounced recently by American Cyanamid 
Co., Caleo Chemical Division, Bound 


Brook, N. J. They have been recommended 
for cotton printing, where acid aging is 
available, to produce economical, clear, full 
navy blue shades with fairly good fastness 
to light and excellent fastness to washing, 
perspiration, dry cleaning and plisse. 

These Calconyl blues are said to be satis- 
factory tor use in patterns along with other 
acid aging types of dyes, such as soluble vat 
dyes, or with resin-bonded pigments. Sug- 
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gested uses are for printing dress goods, 
tablecloths and handkerchiefs. They are 
both reported to be very stable under nor- 
mal storage conditions and Calconyl Bluc 
G Single Solution is said not to precipitate 
or separate on long standing in the color 


shop. 


Pocket Guide To Products 
ls Offered By Bemis Bros. 


As part of a campaign to acquaint cus 
tomers with the wide varicty of its products, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is distributing a Pocke 
Guide to Bemis Product This 16-pag 
booklet illustrates and briefly describes more 
than 40 general types of products and Sp 
available Bemis 
company, serving practically every industry 


cial services through the 
and trade in the country in one way or an 
other Copies of the booklet are free from 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine Street, Box 
30, St. Louis 2, Mo., Bem s 
plant or sales ofhce 


or from any 


Raybestos-Manhattan Book 
Features Asbestos Textiles 


Asbestos Textile Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa., has just 
published the second edition of its book 
entitked Asbestos Textiles and Textile Prod- 
ucts. This new edition of a book considered 
the finest of its kind in the asbestos textile 
industry, was written by Jesse M. Weaver 
It contains 64 pages, is handsomely printed 
in two colors, and case bound in blue imita- 
tion leather embossed in silver. The book 
cohtains a complete description of the vari- 
ous grades of asbestos, and deals at length 
with the analysis of them. In addition, the 
various manner in which asbestos is fur- 
nished to fabricators are described and illus- 
trated. 

Various asbestos textiles and textile prod- 
ucts made in the R/M plants at Manheim, 
Pa., and North Charleston, S. C.. are illus. 
trated, described in detail, and applications 
for each covered. Included are lap; roving; 


the manufacture of pitch band reeds. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., INC.. recently has added to ite facilities a complete shop for 
All of the machinery and equipment is new, and part of 
it was especially designed to eliminate gear marks in the rolling and finishing of reed wire. 
This new process, according to A. A. (Red) Brame, produces « reed which greatly reduces end 


breakage. The firm is located at Greensboro, N. C. 


asbestos 


cord and steam hose yarn; wire 
Wiping cord and wick; asbestos bags for 
dust collection; asbestos belts; tapes or list- 
ing, including oil, water and flame-resistant 
types for wrapping electric cables; thermal 
insulating tapes; various grades and types 
of range burner wickings; asbestos tubing 
Or sleeving; felted asbestos. 

Nine pages are devoted to describing the 
various types of asbestos cloth woven by 
Raybestos-Manhattan and illustrating 19 of 
them with life-size cuts. Tables also show 
the most suitable fabric for a long list of 
products fabricated from asbestos cloth. In- 
terested parties may obtain a copy of As- 
bestos Textiles and Textile Products by writ- 
ing on their company letterhead to Asbestos 
Textile Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Manheim, Pa 


George t. Metcalf Co. 
Joins Agency Network 


The National Advertising Agency Net- 
work 28th member when the 
George T. Metcalf Co., Providence, R. I., 
accepted an invitation to join this month. 
The membership greatly increases the serv- 
ice potential of the Metcalf organization 
agencies in the N.A.A.N “act as 
“branch offices’ for each other, performing 
p.oduct research work, exchanging market 
information, “and supplying many of the 


added its 


since 


other facilities usually confined to the 
largest agencies. The Metcalf organization 
brings to the N.A.A.N. a long and broad 
experience in industrial advertising, most 
particularly in the textile and textile equip- 
ment and industries. Among their 
accounts are the Franklin Process Co., Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc. H & B American 
Machine Co., Mount Hope Finishing Co. 
and Foster Machine Co. 
Slashers And Slashing 
Featured In New Book 
Fiber Publishing Co., 42 Greylock Road, 
Newtonville, Mass., has published a book 
entitled Slashers and Slashing, which has 
been written by A. E. Silcox in collaboration 
with A. L. Landau. The book, selling for 
$1.50, is a detailed description of the slash- 
er, with an individual chapter devoted to 
the functional importance and operation of 
each section of the slasher, together with 
sizing and sizing systems. Also incorporated 
in the book, is a review of multi-motor 
instrumentation, homogenization, 
and a discussion of the coming importance 
of hot air slashing. Mr. Silcox is well 
known in the industry as a result of his 
many years with Saco-Lowell Shops as one 
of its outstanding experts on slashers. The 
book of 102 pages is well written, and may 
be considered authoritative—a worthwhile 


service 


driv cs, 


* “You can count on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Hosiery Counters 

Special Counters 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


INDUSTRIES 


WA K CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Dependable 
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Textile Mills Make Mercerizing Records 
with MANHATTAN ROLLS 


Pictured are six of 56 Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on 
two warp mercerizing ranges in a large Southern textile mill. 
Records of 
Manhattan Rolls, even on immersion rolls constantly submerged 
in dilute sulphuric acid or alkaline solutions. 


long, uninterrupted service are common with 


Uniform density and accurate finish are an assurance of our 
skilled roll covering craftsmen at North Charleston. You can 
rely on Manhattan for .. . 


“Better Serwice from a Southern Mill” 


RUBBER LINED PIPE & FITTINGS 


RUBBER & ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


(ASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. INA 


Specialising In 


RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Also We Manufacture 


WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. PrP. O. Bex 2416 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Telephone 5-3312 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


| naineers an ontractors — 
ge d tors 
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SERIES (F BEAMS 


utth Improved Vuside Supports 
aud other construction improvements 


additional strength. 
stands stress of yarn better. 


truest running. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, ine. 


withstands rougher handling. 


_ Expressly designed to run on all new models of high 
| speed warpers. 


GK — COTTON 


With Improved Cast- 
iron Inside Supports at 
ends, and three two-ply 
wood supports between. 


GN — NYLON, 
SYNTHETICS 
With five Improved Cast- 


iron Inside Supports as 
shown. 


| Also GR — RAYON, with Improved Cast-iron In- 


_ side Supports ot ends, and seven two-ply wood supports 
| between. 


We have doubled the number of fastenings securing the 
staves to the supports, with self-tapping screws used at 
Improved Inside Supports. The barrel remains smoother, and 
the beam will withstand rough handling with heavy loads 
and remain true running. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


General offices — 156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities 


ond all Principal Countries of the World 
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reterence book for slasher room overseers. 
superintendents, students, and textile engt- 
neers 


Micarta Roll Distributed 
By Saco-Lowell Shops 


The Micarta lap roll manufactured by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has been stand- 
ardized upon by the Saco-Lowell Shops. Re. 
placing the previously used wood rolls ex 
cept 
otherwise, the Micarta lap roll will be sup 


where customer preference dictates 
plied both with new equipment and for re 
pair and replacement use. The critical di 
mensions are exactly the same as the wood 


roll now found on existing installations 
Micarta, a tough, moisture-resistant mate 
rial, will not chip or splinter. The Micarta 
lap roll weighs under three pounds, as com 
pared with the approximately 41% pounds 
of the wood roll. A high co-efficient of sut 
tace friction results in a better start for the 
lap. Pick-up is immediate, and overlapping 
and wrinkling are eliminated. Micarta lap 
rolls are manufactured in two lengths to fit 
both the nine-inch and the 10Y-inch lap 
winder. Rolls can be furnished promptly by 
Saco-Lowell Shops to mills desiring to make 
trial installations 
Barber-Colman Opening 
New Greenville Branch 

The new $70,000 branch office and servic: 
building of Barber-Colman Co. at Greenville. 
S. C., was completed and made ready for 
occupancy this month. Located at 14 Dun 
bar Street, is i a single-story building 107 
feet wide and 126 feet long. It will house 
the offices of the textile division and the 
control division in addition to the stock 
room, repair shop and garage for company 
cars. The building will be heated with hot 
water from an oil-fired furnace and will also 
have an air circulating system. 

General offices and plant of Barber-Col 
man Co. are located at Rockford, Il. The 


firm recently released new literature on its 


equipment for the automat temperature 
storage kettles 
3939 and F 


are complete descriptions of control 


control of size boxes and size 
The 


3971. 


designated F 


re le 


components and their applications. They are 
available on request from the general ofhe 
or any branch offic 


Butterworth Vat Color Range 
Embodies Many New Features 


A new two-stage dyeing and finishing 
ronge for narrow fabrics is announced by 
Hl. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. It is reported to be the first com 


plete vat color range manufactured tor nar 
row fabric production and is extremely flexi 
ble in application and operation. The new 
range processes 600 yards of narrow fabrics 
Approximately 15 
tabric can be run through the range at a rate 
of 40 
rolls 


per munute strands of 


sectionalized on 
18-inch 


minute. 


Rolls 


yards pet 


with spacers have an 

For direct colors. the new Butterworth 
range can be operated as two separate sec- 
tions with a total production of 1,200 yards 
of narrow fabrics per minute. For vat sul 
phur colors, the two stages are used as a 
single range with complete electrical control 
and synchronization. The entire range 1s 
only 60 feet long and is equipped with a 
variable speed control for any part of the 


aut 


box, 


equipment. In addition, there is an 


matic temperature control tor dye 
washer boxes, dryer and curer 
Equipment in the range includes: three- 
roll laboratory padder with liquid level con- 
trol, air dryer, optional take-off mechanism, 
laboratory three six-roll 
air dryer and curer, ten-cylinder dryer and 


finishing section and optional take-off mech- 


steamer. washers. 


anism 

The new Butterworth range is especially 
designed for the finishing of hat bands, rib- 
bons. tapes and other sirmilas fabrics In con- 
ventional finishing of narrow fabrics, skeins 
are dyed, washed and finished separately. 
Finishing of narrow fabrics in range will 


now offer economies not heretofore possi- 


consecutive years. 


CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC SERVICE from the Brand Names Foundation is being received here 
by Donald R. Seott, assistant sales manager for Watsen-Williams Mfg. Ce. of Millbury, Mass., 


in recognition of the brand name “Williams.” which has served the textile industry for 119 


by 
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ble. The new Butterworth range enables fin 
ishing plants to increase narrow fabric pro 
savings in 
labor, chemical and steam costs. The range 
is another step in finishing plant flexibility 
and standardization 


duction with appreciabl time, 


Vari-Speed Drive Control 
Announced By Sjostrom Co. 


A new attachment for driving and con- 
trolling dressing “frames for woolens and 
worsteds has been announced by Sjostrom 
Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. This device 
is bolted to the existing dressing frame 
eliminating overhead drive and allowing a 
variable speed ratio of three to one. An ad- 
justable brake brings the reel to a quick, 
easy stop in any desired distance. Thus the 
operator knows at all times where a broken 
end is located. Yarn breakage is greatly re- 
duced because of the easy, gentle start and 
stop, it 18 claimed. It is also claimed that 
much greater yarn speeds are possible due 
to the flexibility of the unit, thus increasing 
production. 


Firm Offers Service Of 
New Fiber Array Machine 


Fiber Research Associates, 230 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1s distributing a cir- 
cular describing the services of the organ- 
ization which was set up as a result of the 
development of a special machine which 
will lay out fiber arrays accurately and at a 
great saving of time. Rather than to place 
the machine at the disposal of the mill, the 
firm states, it was decided to give the mill 
the service as offered from the machine. The 
purchase of a fiber array machine of this 
type, the firm points out, would not be prac- 
tical due to the fact that the mill would still 
require an experienced machine operator, 
together with a competent 
can interpret the arrays. 


technician who 


General Dyestuff Corp. 435 Hudson 
Street, 


lease of the following new circulars 


New York City, announces the re 
G-615 
Celliton Fast Rubine 3BA for Printing: 
G-622——Celliton Fast Yellow 7GA Conc 
GDC-306 — Celliton Orange 3R; G-628 
Rapidogen Golden Yellow IFG.; and G 
629—Sulpho Rhodamine B Extra. 
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TILTON 


Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong | 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 


power without slippage. 


Constant Length 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. 

Flat and Round 


Card Bands « Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exelusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA J 


ESTABLISHED i702 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, WN. C. . Phone 2-5111 
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Want prolong the 


life Ball 
Roller 


LUBRICATE WITH 


The ideal lubricant for ball and roller 
bearings must be strictly neutral and free 
from any tendency to develop fatty acids 
which corrode and pit the bearings. 

NON-FLUID OIL meets the strictest tests 
of bearing engineers. It will not decompose 
or become acid to pit or corrode the highly 
pelished steel surfaces. 


NON-FLUID OILS provide dependable lub- 
rication over the widest temperature range 
and outlasts ordinary greases many times— 
assuring worthwhile savings in lubricant and 
application cost. 

Write for Bulletin 506 ATB and free test- 
ing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—-Greenville. 8S. C. — 
Charlotte, N. C.—-Providence, R. I.—COhicago, Ill.-St. Louis, Mo.—Detroit. 
Mich 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lub- 

ricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. So- | 

called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often : 
prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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CORN STARCHES, DEXT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: 


RINES, 

CEDAR RAPIDS, 

GA.-*** SPARTANBURG, 
ATLANTA, 


- 


CORN SUGARS & syRUPS 
1OWA 
s. Cc. 


MOUNT HOLLY, 


GLOBE 


INCORPORATED 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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A.S.M.E. Considers Textile Industry Problems 


An ‘engineering approach” is the textile industry's most 
urgent need, James R. Longstreet of the textile division of 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, told the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers Dec. 2. The mechani- 
cal and technical advancements in the textile industry have 
introduced complications with which the average machine 
operator cannot cope, Mr. Longstreet told the soctety dur- 
ing its 70th annual meeting at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City. 

Engineers are needed in the textile industry now more 
than ever before because mechanical complications have 
eliminated the individual who can qualify as both operator 
and maintenance man, he asserted. 

If the average mill owner fails to recognize this fact, Mr. 
Longstreet said, he will most likely find that at the year’s 
end his expenses have increased while his production has 
decreased. Mr. Longstreet told of one producer who was 
working with nylon and overloaded his machines in the 
processing step. The result was continual breakdown and 
failure to meet production requirements. 

‘No amount of training from the machinery demonstrator 
can cure this situation permanently,” he asserted. “There 
needs to be in the solid core of management someone to 
maintain the analytical approach to maintenance.” Mr. 
Longstreet pointed out that the problem of maintenance in 
both the large and small mill is a serious one, but that the 
engineer who knows his equipment and can apply analytical 
reasoning, can cut costs and waste to a degree that most 
operators fail to realize. “It would seem that the engineer- 
ing approach would favor the large organization . . . how- 
ever, it is my personal opinion that this situation can be 
met by the smaller outfits,’ he said. 

With the trend of processing machinery in favor of fewer 
operations with more universal equipment that will handle 
wide ranges of fiber, the smaller mills can come into their 
own since this new equipment will enable them to shift 
products quickly to meet changing market needs, make short 
runs possible and will cut down training time for operators, 
he explained. The engineering approach, he said, cannot 
only play a significant part in the function of small organi- 
zations but can also prove its worth in large firms which 
employ extensive technical staffs of wide varieties. 

In such cases, he continued, a more intelligent and more 
integrated approach to problems of maintenance and per- 
sonnel training is needed, not only on operators’ levels but 
in the higher brackets of supervision and management which 
need the engineer's analytical approach to make the program 
complete. “There is every reason to believe that the engi- 
neers approach to the problems of textiles can in part play 
an important role in further promoting the textile industry,” 
declared Mr. Longstreet. 

The outstanding development of air conditioning in the 
textile industry since the end of the last war has established 
a pattern for industry and will continue to modify air con- 
ditioning techniques as further textiling advancements are 
made, P. L. Davidson, consulting engineer of Philadelphia, 
told the A.S.M.E. Mr. Davidson read a paper prepared in 
collaboration with an associate, John deB. Sheppard. 

“It is quite natural that the textile industry should take 
the lead in air conditioning in the industrial field as from 
the inception of mass textile production, control of atmos- 
pheric conditions as an essential to- proper fiber processing 
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has been an industry problem,’ said Mr. Davidson. “In 
fact, the phrase ‘air conditioning’ had its birth in the textile 
industry where the process of controlling the temperature 
and humidity of the air within mill interiors was primarily 
considered as conditioning yarn by means of air. ‘Even prior 
to the development of factory textile production, when the 
industry was still operated on a ‘cottage’ basis the finest 
production was obtained in those sections of the world 
where natural climatological conditions favored the process- 
ing of the fibers.” 

Responsible for changes in air conditioning systems, he 
said, are the invention of hundreds of new machines like 
the double deck twister and the design and production of 
new fibers.to meet the varying fashion trends requiring very 
sudden changing of the arrangement of machine operation. 
He explained that the substitution of fibers such as nylon 
for silk, rayon for cotton or spun for filament yarns requires 
changes in the relative humidity required for the process. 
This change in styling necessitates changes in the capacity 
or distribution of the air conditioning system, he said. 

The days of moisturizing the air by wetting the floor 
with a hose or by mechanically spraying moisture into the 
air, are over, Mr. Davidson said. Recent years have brought 
several new engineering developments, among which are 
the unitary and central station systems of air conditioning, 
electrostatic filters, the elimination of windows in factories, 
changes in wall structures and insulation techniques, refrig- 
eration and several others, he said. ‘““Thermodynamically, 
there is no difference between a unitary and central station 
system,” he pointed out. 
size only.” 


“The actual difference is in the 


The housing required for a central station is usually of a 
size the average mill cannot provide on its machine floor, so 
the unitary system, which consists of small single units 
suspended from the ceiling, is more desirable because of 
space, he explained. However, maintenance on these units 
is high, he added. ““The increased operating efficiency and 
decreased maintenance cost of a central station will compen- 
sate for the increased capital cost of the central station and 
its apparatus room,’’ he said. 

The problem of cleanliness, Mr. Davidson revealed, has 
given rise to electrostatic filters which have replaced the 
inadequate air washers and oil and cloth filters. Cotton 
fabrics which go through a drastic bleaching and finishing 
process are free from industrial air dirt unless they are 
soiled during the weaving process. “Rayon and other syn- 
thetic fabrics,” he said, “do not go through such finishing 
processes and' soil or dirt introduced in the fabric in the 
weave room is not removed in the finishing process. The 
result is a ‘second’ or inability to produce a pastel or light 
shade fabric.”” Since the electrostatic filters are more readily 
adaptable to the central stations, this fact provides another 
reason why central stations are more desirable than the unit 
system, he said. 


The third air conditioning innovation, the elimination of 


windows, is a more revolutionary one, Mr. Davidson de- 
clared. “From a functional point of view, windows have 
only two excuses for existing—light and ventilation or cool- 
ing,’ he said. Daylight construction failed to give the light 


required as measured by today’s standards. The sunshine 


produced so much glare that shades had to be provided or 
windows painted. The volume of air that a modern textile 
mill requires for cooling is impossible to obtain through 
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Photo shows iilending and hoisting of one of 46 spin- 
ning frames in a recent moving operation. 


textile machinery 


that's our meat! 


hether it’s an entire mill or a sin- 
gle machine to be dismantled, 


moved, overhauled and erected . . . rely 


on Southern’s thorough, quick, de- 
pendable service. . For that’s our 
specialty! Estimates gladly furnished 


on request. 


e Write... wire... phone for 
full information. 


Oldest Manufacturer of Flyer Pressers in the 
South—Established 1900 


outhern 


SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 
821 W. FIRST STREET 
PHONE 2-1329 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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open windows. Therefore, windows fail in their only two 
functional reasons for existence.” 

he said, 
and existing mills should do away with them by bricking, 


Modern mills should be built without windows, 
since it-is impossible to control ‘within the desired toler- 
ances, the temperature and humidity in areas adjacent to 
them. He indicated that this latter point is important be- 
cause the strength of cotton fiber, for example, is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater, the elasticity 20 per cent greater 
and the strength before rupture more than double at 75 per 
cent relative humidity than at 40 per cent. Beyond a relative 
humidity of 75 per cent the strength falls off and the elas- 
ticity increases rapidly, so windows which interfere with 
temperatures by drafts and humidity by condensation should 
be eliminated. | 

Wall construction and insulation gives rise to the problem 
From this 


heat loss and gain, Mr. Davidson asserted. 


standpoint, he explained, a 13-inch brick wall would be 


perfectly satisfactory. Seasonal temperature changes, how- 
ever, determine whether or not insulation is required to 
prevent condensation. Vapor seals should be used wherever 


steel angles are found because serious condensation will 


otherwise result, he added. 

Mr. Davidson gave three reasons to justify the expense 
of insulation: it dampens out the variable sun load effect on 
the roof, in many cases it is necessary to prevent condensa- 
tion, and in the case of a wood roof, which is impossible to 

vapor seal from the inside, condensation and eventually de- 
terioration is often experienced within the wood planks 
themselves. 

He said refrigeration has gained increasing importance 
during the last few years for the maintenance of constant 
temperatures. This has been motivated by the fact that the 
increased efficiency of machines is brought about by refrig- 
eration, he declared, citing the following example: “In a 


600 XD Draper loom mill operating on rayon fabrics with 


a thoroughly modern air changing humidifying system, the 


loom stops ranged from 2.3 to 5.4 per producing loom hour. 
The -loom efhciencies averaged 92.6 and second quality 


“He's so full of ideas we gave him his own box.” 
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ranged between 15 and 16 per cent. When refrigeration 
was added to this unit, the loom stops over a range of two 
months were from 1.2 to 2.9 and efficiencies averaged 96 
plus per cent with the second quality dropping to a range 
between four and seven per cent. When the refrigeration 
loom 


stoppage and efficiencies almost immediately reverted very 


was stopped for adjustment, it was found that the 


close to the original findings.” 


Textile Machinery Show Slated May 8-12 


The American Textile Machinery Exhibition will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., May 8-12, 1950, under the auspices 
of the National Association of Textile Machinery Manufac- 
turers. The exhibition will be the largest of its kind ever 
staged. Its purpose is to exhibit to the textile industry all 


over the world the latest cotton 


and woolen machinery, 
looms, winding, dyeing and drying mac hinery, mill supplies 
and allied products. The event will be held in the Atlantic 
which is one of the most modern exhibi- 


tion buildings in the world, 


City Auditorium. 


located on the famous board- 
walk facing the sea. Atlantic City provides excellent hotel 
accommodations, at a wide range of rates and ample attrac- 


tions for relaxation and entertainment. 


AMERICAN 


EXHIBITION 
ATLANTIC CITY 
MAY B-\2 \850 


FacTyRt® 


American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition will be international in scope. 


Staged for the entire trade, the 
Buyers 
and sellers of the textile industry from all over the world 
will attend. Under one roof will be concentrated the best 
creative thought of the textile machinery industry, the latest 
ideas and designs, the latest de elopments and methods in 
machinery and equipment. All éxhibits will be in operation. 

Over 200 leading manufacturers of the textile machinery 
industry will exhibit their products. With competition 
growing stronger within the industries of all countries, it is 
expected that attendance from countries outside the United 
States will be great. 

The exhibition committee is headed by Erwin N. Darrin, 
Hopedale, Mass., as chair- 
Hugh Bolton, president of 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Frederic W. 
Howe, Jr., vice-president of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
W orks, Mass.; J. Frank Lowell, vice-president 
of Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; Winthrop S. Warren, 
sales manager of Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. L.; 
W. H. Rometsch, Jr., secretary and treasurer of Fletcher 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. G. Ross, sales manager 
of the textile division of Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl.: 
and Edgar A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Co., Char- 
N. C. 

From all indications the attendance by company execu- 
mill officials, 


vice-president of Draper Corp., 
man. Other members are J. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


W orcester. 


lotte, 
tives, sales managers and key men in all 
branches and departments of the textile trade will be tre- 
mendous. Many of the large textile mills throughout the 
country are planning to send groups of their superintend- 
ents, overseers and foremen to the exhibition. 
tending to visit the exhibition next May 8-12 


Persons in- 
are urged to 
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communicate promptly with the Housing Secretary, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., for room reservations. Ad- 
mission to the exhibition is free to everyone in the textile 
industry. Tickets may be obtained in any quantity desired 
by either communicating with Albert C. Rau, manager, 
Campbell-Fairbanks Exposition, 332 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass., or from any of the exhibitors. 

A list of exhibitors at the Atlantic City show follows: 

Abbott Machine Co., Abington Textile Machinery Works, Acro- 


Allen Co. Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc.. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Aluminum Co. of America, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, American Paper Tube Co., American Pulley Co., 
American Textile Engineering, Inc., American Wool & Cotton Re- 
Ashworth Bros. Inc.. Ateliers Roannats de Constructions 
Textiles, Atkinson Haserick & Co... W. H. Bagshaw Co., Bahnson 
, Barber-Colman Co., Biyur Lubricating Corp., Birch Bros., Inc., 
William Birch, Ltd., Benjamin Booth Co. Buensod-Stacey, Inc., 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Burlington Engineering Co., Inc., 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

A. B. Carter, Inc., Century Electric Co., Chapman Electric Neu- 
, Clinton Foods, Inc., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co.., 
Container Corp. of America, Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., Cook- 
P & N Machine Co., 
Electric Mtg. Co., 
Marble Machine Co., 
Co., Davison Publishing Co., Dayton Rubber Co., Diehl Mtg. Co.., 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Draper Corp., Duesberg-Bossom of 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Durant Mtg. Co. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, Eriez Mfg. Co., Fatnir Bear- 
, Fairchild Publications, Felters Co., Fletcher Works, Inc., 
Foster Machine Co., 
, David Gessner Co., Girdler Corp., Inc., Graton & Knight 
Co., Grinnell Co., Inc 

H & B American Machine Co., Ernest M. Hahne, Hart-Moisture- 
Meters, George S$. Harwood & Son, Hayes Industries, Inc., Hermas 


Inc.. William Crabb & Co. Crocker Wheeler 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Curtis & 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Davis & Furber Machine 


Foxboro Co.. Fuller Brush Co.. General Elec- 


Herr Mtg. Co., Inc., Holdsworth Gill Screw 


Co., Inc., R. H. Hood Co., E. F. Houghton & Co., Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Hubbard Spool Co., Philip V. Hugues & Sons, Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., James Hunter Machine Co., Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., Industrial Dryer Corp., Industrial 


’. Jenkins Sons, Inc.. Kearney Mtg. Co., Inc., Kent Co., 
Walter Kidde & Inc... Oscar Kohorn & Ltd.. Lack, Ather- 
ton & Davis, Lamberth Rope Corp., W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc., 
F. A. Lazenby & Co., Thomas Leland Machinery Co., Inc., Lester- 
shire Spool & Mtg. Co., Lincoln Engineering Co., Link-Belt Co., 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Lydon Bros., Inc. 

McGlynn-Hays Industries,- Macbeth Corp., Manton-Gaulin Mfg. 
Inc., Marquette Metal Products Co., Marshall & Williams 
, Meese, Inc., Micro-Lite Co., Inc., A. Milne & Co., Milton 
Machine Works, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Morrison 
‘ Morse Chain Co ’ Mount Hope Machinery Co.. Mus- 
champ Taylor, Ltd., National Drying Machinery Co., New De- 
parture Division of General Motors Corp., New York & New Jersey 
, John P. Nissen, Jr., Co., Norcross Corp. 

Oakite Products, Inc., Optical Associates, P. O. M. Co., Pan- 
american Publishing Co., Parks-Cramer Co., Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
*. Goodrich & Son, Inc., Plastomatic Corp., Pneumafl 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Progressive Machine Co., Inc., 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, Reeves Pulley Co., Inc., F. L. Regnery 
Corp., Robert Reiner, Inc., Republic Steel Corp., J. E. Rhoads & 
Sons, Rice Barton Corp., Joh. Jacob Rieter & Co., Ltd., Riggs & 
Lombard, Inc., B. S. Roy & Son Co., Rudell Machinery Co., Ltd. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Saco-Lowell Shops, Saentis, Inc., Sarco Co.., 
Inc., C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Schmidt Mfg. Co., Scott Testers, 
Inc., Shell Oil Co., 
, Smith, Drum & Co., Societe AndOnyme Adolphe Saurer, 
Sonoco Products Co., Standard Mill Supply Co., Standard Pressed 
, Steel Heddle Mtg. Co., Sterling Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Synthane Corp 

Takk Corp., Taylor Instrument Cos., G. H. Tennant Co., Terrell 
Machine Co.. Texas Té xtile Age. Te xtile Bulle lin. Textile n- 
Textile W orld. Ton-Tex Corp Trumeter Co. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., U. S. 
Textile Machine Co., Universal Winding Co., Uster Corp., Van 
Viaanderen Machine Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., Venango Engineering 


Inc., Singer Sewing Machine Co., James Smith 
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EUS STRAP 


SUPPORT 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
ISSUED AND PENDING 


Made of strong light weight metal 
to withstand the shock and jar of 


the loom. And moderately priced. 


Size No. UP—10 for 1%-inch 


narrow Lug Straps. 


No. UP—15 for all 1'4-inch Lug 


Straps. 


No. UP—20 for all 2-inch Lug 


Straps. 


Saves you in straps, picker sticks. 
and supplies. Get 6 for service 


tests and be convinced. 


NO OTHER COMPANY IS LICENSED TO 
MANUFACTURE THIS DEVICE 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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Co., Inc., Victor Ring Traveler Co., Walker Mfg. Co., Inc., Walton 
Laboratories, Inc.. Warner & Swasey Co.. Watson & Desmond. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Waukesha Foundry Co.. Werner Tex. 
tile Consultants, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Whitin Machine 
Works, Wiltex, Inc.. Windsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co. Yale & Towne 
Mtg. Co., York Corp. 


A.C.M.1. Approves Joint Mission To Japan 


The board of directors of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute. at a meeting in Atlanta, Ga.. Dec. 7. 
approved a proposal to send an Anglo-American fact find- 
ing commission to Japan to study the textile situation in 
that country. Ellison McKissick of Alice Mtg. Co., Easley, 
S. C., A-C.M.I. president, declared the purpose of such a 
mission would be purely exploratory. At a later date he will 
name four members to represent American textile interests. 
In addition to the A.C.M_I.. it is reported that the Textile 
Export Association of New York, the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers and the Associatian of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York also will\give/consideration 
to the Japanese textile situation. 

Removal of floor prices and export controls on Japanese 
textiles was termed untimely and needlessly disruptive by 
William C. Planz. vice-president of Neuss, Hesslein & Co.. 
in a forum on the threat of Japanese competition conducted 
by the New York Board of Trade Nov. 17. Mr. Planz 
pointed out that world trade in textiles has been convalesc. 
ing slowly: from the effects of the war and the political 
upheavals that followed and is not robust enough as yet to 
withstand the shock of Japanese competition. The volume 
of textiles now moving in international trade is only 75 per 
cent of the average for 1935 to 1939 which was a period of 
worldwide recession. 

~The Japanese textile problem is part and parcel of the 
Far Eastern or Asiatic problem and should not be regarded 
as something separate and apart. Before the Japanese in- 
dustry is given the green light to proceed at full speed 
ahead, something should be done to restore Japan's historic 
markets on the Asiatic mainland. Unless this is done 
Japanese goods will naturally seek those markets which are 
already receiving adequate supplies of textiles from us and 
from western European sources.” Japan, he went on to say, 
has a role to fulfill in the economic rehabilitation of the 
Far East but the removal of controls on the Japanese indus- 
try should either accompany or follow the restoration of 
peace and stability in China and southeast Asia and should 
not precede it. 

In reply to the oft-repeated statement that Japanese out- 
put of cotton goods is not large enough to threaten world 
markets, the speaker declared that the psychological effects 
of Japanese prices on world markets is much more serious 
than the physical volume available should warrant. Buyers 
the world over, he declared. are using quotations on Japan- 
ese goods to drive down values on textiles from all other 
sources. He urged that the Japanese mills be induced to 
sell their products at prices closer to world levels. This 
policy, he said, would enable Japan to improve its exchange 
position and make possible the purchase of larger amounts 
of the foodstuffs so badly needed by the populace there. 


Recover Dornbusch Library Of Grains 


The recovery of the world-renowned Dornbusch library 
of 30,000 original grains and designs—an event of major 
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importance to fabricators in the textile industry—has been 
announced by F. A. Ringler Co., 42 Park Place, New York, 
78-year old engraving firm. These graining patterns, used 
for applying textures and sculptured effects on fabric. 
leather, paper, rubber and plastics, had been reported de- 
stroyed by Allied bombing during World War II. How- 
ever, Justin F. Schiess, president of the Ringler organiza- 
tion, on a European trip with his attorney, Louis Goldring. 
decided to make a personal investigation. In’ an atmosphere 
of international intrigue, crossing and recrossing borders, he 
finally reached his goal—the Dornbusch grain pattern fac- 
tory—and found that it had been destroyed. 

Nevertheless, they checked further to try to recover at 
least a few of the prized patterns. After some detective 
work worthy of Ellery Queen, they found buried treasure— 
the complete library of 30,000 grains, for the most part safe 
and undamaged, in an underground vault—preserved in 
the same manner as other works of art uncovered in remote 
European localities. Reporting the find to Joint Export and 
Import Agency officials in Frankfort, they “obtained sole 
Western Hemisphere sales rights to the Dornbusch grain- 
ing plates and graining machines. Sample swatches and 
impressions of the Dornbusch patterns will be available to 
manufacturers as either engraved steel rolls or electrosteel 


plates, 


Luster Enhances Sales Appeal Of Fabrics 


Luster, that intangible extra something, is desired by the 
consumer in uses which annually consume nearly five billion 
yards of fabric and almost 600 million pounds of yarn, the 
National Cotton Council said Nov. 28 in a special report, 
~ Luster in Cotton,” appearing in the Textile Research Jour- 
nal. In cotton alone, the 40-page study reveals that based 
on 1947 production, the demand for luster is estimated to 
be significant in 2,667,000,000 square yards of fabric and 
210,000,000 pounds of yarn. These include items in cloth- 
ing, household and industrial applications of textiles. The 
strongest demand for luster is found in women's and misses’ 
apparel markets. Dresses, foundation garments, hosiery, 
negligees, bed jackets, nightgowns, bathing suits and under- 
wear are noted in the council study as examples where 
higher luster would significantly enhance the value and 
durability of cotton products. 

In a technical section, the report points out that while 
luster is a form of light reflection originating in the fibers 
that make up the yarn or fabric, its appeal is essentially 
sensory. Not only physical, but physiological and psych- 
ological factors are involved in the visual impression of 
luster,’ the report says. ‘Since luster may impress each 
observer somewhat differently, its complete scientific meas- 
urement presents difficulties which have not been success- 
fully overcome by the many instruments designed to record 
The report examines all presently known 
cotton luster finishes and suggests lines of further research 
to achieve greater luster effects. ‘‘Mercerization,”’ the report 
says, has been used for more than 50 years in adding luster 
to cotton. Today, however, even brighter yarns and fabrics 
are required, as well as more efficient and economical fin- 
ishing methods.” 


luster values.” 


The report notes that lustrous textiles are available from 
silk and the synthetic fibers but points out that in many uses 
cotton’s superior functional qualities of launderability, dur- 
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ability, and comfort are essential. Higher luster in these 
uses would add a real fillip to the sales appeal of cotton 
materials. ‘Luster in Cotton’ is the second in a series of 
National Cotton Council studies of major cotton qualities 
Like the earlier report, ““Crease-Resistance and Cotton,” it is 
The former 
guages the demand for luster and explains the influence of 


divided into a market and a technical section. 


price and quality in relation to market values. The technical 
portion which contains over 200 bibliographical references, 
discusses the nature and origin of textile luster and its in- 
fluence on fabric design and construction. 


T.R.I. Cites Progress Through Research 


Many facets of “Textile Progress from Fundamental Re- 
search,’ the theme of the meeting, were told at the 20th 
annual convention of the Textile Research Institute early 
this month in New York City. Most speakers predicted a 
bright future for the textile industry as the result of new 
fibers and new processes coming from the laboratories of 
the nation through fundamental research. 

A. G. Ashcroft, director of research for Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., was re-elected president of the group 
Other officers are Kenneth Wilson, vice-president of Forst 
mann Woolen Co., vice-president; Richard T. Kropf, vice- 
president of Belding Heminway Co., Inc., treasurer; and 
D. B. MacMaster of Public Relations Council, secretary. 
Named directors for terms of three years each were Norman 
C. Armitage, president of Deering Milliken Research Trust; 
Andre Blumenthal, vice-president of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc.; Ephraim Freedman, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, R H. Macy & Co.; Thomas G. Hawley, Jr., direc- 
tor of research, United Merchants Laboratories, Inc.: G. P. 
Hoff, manager; technical division, rayon department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Jules Labarthe, Jr., senior 
fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research; Donald H. 
Powers, director of applied research at William H. Warner 
& Co., Inc.; and W. Bailey Sellars, director of research and 
development, Burlington Mills Corp. 

Mr. Ashcroft, the T.R.I. president, declared that man- 
agers of American industry, especially the textile industry, 
must show greater agreement on research if it is to prove a 
successful investment by industry and if the American public 
is to receive the full benefits of research efforts. 

‘The managers of industry are not in agreement in their 
handling of their research effort,” Mr. Ashcroft said. “We 
are asking ourselves, and we trust they, too, are questioning: 
Why are there such wide differences of action with regard 


to research in American industry and, specifically, in the} 


textile industry? If it is a successful investment by some, 
what are the elements that make it so? Why should it not 
be an equally successful investment by each unit of the 
textile industry?” 

At a meeting the day prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion, advisory bodies of the T.R.I. agreed to expand the 
institute's cotton research program. The group has devoted 
most of its recent attention to wool and dyeing projects. 

Among speakers heard during the convention were J. H. 
Dillon, director of research at T.R.I. and the Textile Foun- 
dation, “Continuity in Textile Research;’’ Rene Bouvet of 
American Viscose Corp., “Textile Research at Work;”” Wal- 
ter J. Hamburger of Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., 
“Practical Applications of Fundamental Research;” W. E. 
Coughlin, director, textile laboratory, Good Housekeeping 
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In mill after mill CARTER TRAVELERS { 
are playing an important part in * 
maintaining yarn quality at ever- i 
increasing spindle speeds. They are | 
doing their vital job with the effi- 
ciency and economy that comes only | 
with products whose design and 
manufacture have been scientifical- 
ly developed and controlled. 
Put these “efficiency experts” to 
work for you today. You will find that 
when you specify CARTER TRAVELERS 
ee you get the very best of all three— 


stoppage of machine motions at comparatively low speeds, 
as ina loom. When this light is applied properly calibrated 
to the shuttle on a loom or the shuttle thread. these items 
appear to be standing still and their position, arc and other 
factors can be adjusted if necessary for greater operating 
ethciency. When used on a spinning frame, the spinning 


speeds of all spindles can be calibrated. it was pointed out. 


November Rayon Shipments Are Listed 


United States rayon producers shipped a total of 99,700,- 
000 pounds of filament yarn and staple in November, an 
amount just under total shipments of the month previous, 
but nine per cent more than was shipped in November, 
1948, according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin 
of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. For the first 11 
months of the year producers’ shipments totaled 871,300.- 
O00 pounds, or 15 per cent below the 1,00 t, SO0,000 pounds 
shipped in the corresponding period of 1948. Inasmuch as 
large portions of shipments in the months of August 
through November were made out of inventory, and with 
inventory down to one-third of what it was at the mid year 
peak, rayon shipments henceforth will closely reflect pro: 
duction, the Organon points out. 

Rayon filament yarn shipments in November amounting 
to 75,500,000 pounds were one per cent above those in 
October and seven per cent greater than November last 
year. Viscose cupra yarn shipments in November totaled 
19,300,000 pounds of which 24,100,000 pounds were high 
tenacity yarn and 25,200,000 pounds textile type yarn. Ace- 
state filament yarn deliveries totaling 26,200,000 pounds 
accounted for the balance. Staple plus tow shipments in 
November amounted to 24.200.000 pounds (15,500,000 
pounds of viscose and 8,700,000 pounds of acetate). These 
deliveries were three per cent under the previous month but 
l4 per cent above November, 1948. 

Rayon producers at the end of November held stocks 
amounting to 23,100,000 pounds, an amount 21 per cent 
below those at the end of October. The Nov. 30 inventory 
was made up of 15,400,000 pounds of viscose cupra fila- 
ment yarn, 4,200,000 pounds of acetate yarn, and 3,500,000 
pounds of staple. 

Rayon staple imports for consumption in the United 
States during October totaled 758,000 pounds, a substantial 
gain over the 462,000 pounds imported in August and the 
251,000 pounds in September. Total imports for the first 
ten months of the year amounted to 8,354,000 pounds, about 
one-quarter of the poundage imported in the corresponding 
1948 period. 

Analysis of figures on men’s suit production as drawn 
from the Facts for Industry series of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census shows, according to the Organon, that while in the 
first eight months of 1949 Summer-weight suits suffered a 
24 per cent loss compared to the corresponding period in 
1948, all-wool suits and suits of 25 per cent or more wool 
declined 35 per cent. All other Summer-weight suits, most 
of which were rayon, declined only three per cent in the 
period. Taking into account that the bulk of the suits 25 
per cent or more wool are rayon-wool blends in which the 
rayon predominates on a weight basis, and further that it 
can be assumed that the output of these rayon-wool blend 
suits had the same pattern of production as did the all-rayon 
suits, it will be realized that production of the all-wool 
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Summer-weight suits probably declined more than 35 per 
cent 


In the matter of separate dress and sport trousers, the 
Organon points out that the increase in rayon trouser cut- 
tings is notable, showing a rise of 24.5 per cent of the 1947 
total to 41.8 per cent of the cuttings during the first eight 
months of 1949. On the other hand, the categories of cot. 
ton and wool trousers cut declined from 1948 through 
1949, cotton showing a net decline of 31 per cent and woo! 
26 per cent on an eight-month comparison. 

Rayon in the men’s wear field will have inc reasing im 
portance in 1950, the Organon predicts, especially in suits 
and suitings, as a result of price reductions announced b; 
manufacturers and a greater variety of rayon fabric types 
and blends from which to choose. Another factor making 
for greater popularity is the improved method of finishing 
Typical recent reductions announced by manufacturers in 
their Spring lines ranged from 75 cents to $4.50 per gar- 
ment at retail. Moreover. there is an increasing production 
and promotion of men’s Winter-w eight suits of blends with 
wool and other synthetic textiles 

In its annual analysis of the current wool situation. the 
Organe # points out that estimates.of world wool production 
by the Department of Agriculture at 3,780.000.000 pounds. 
grease basis, for the 1949-1950 season would indicate an 
output over the previous season of only 10,000,000 pounds 
and approximately four per cent under the 1936-1940 pre 
war average Wool production has declined from the peak 
1941-1942 season total of 4.200.000.000 pounds to a low 
of 3,740,000,000 pounds in the 1947-1948 season and has 
recovered only slightly since then. 

World production of apparel class wools in the 1949 
season 1s estimated at 4.000,.000.000 pounds, grease basis. 
or about two per cent above the previous season. Production 
of carpet class wool will be three per cent above the 1948 
output. Apparel wool stocks were estimated at 2.767.000.- 
000 pounds on June 30, 1949, a decrease of about 900.000.- 
000 pounds or 24 per cent under the previous year and 33 
per cent or 1.400,000.000 pounds below the stocks in the 
middle of 1947. 

Stocks of government-owned or controlled apparel wool 
at mid-year amounted to 698,000,000 or 47 per cent under 
world stocks in governments hands 12 months previously. 
The Joint Organization (U. K. Wool Disposals, Ltd.) held 
about 575,000,000 pounds and the ¢ ommodity Credit orp. 
of the United States held the balance of 123.000.000 
pounds, grease basis. 

Wool consumption (apparel) in the last three years has 
outpaced production. On the basis of 3,000.000.000 pounds 
production and a YOO OOO 000 pound reduction in world 
stocks, a total consumption of 3,900,000,000 pounds 1s 
indicated for the 1948-1949 season. The outstanding in- 
crease in Consumption by the U. S. S. R. was notable. Not 
only has Russia increased its wool imports directly from 
Australia and other wool growing countries, but it has also 
absorbed large quantities from Britain and various European 
countries via Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

In the United States, based on consumption in the first 
nine months of the year, wool consumption in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 510,000.000 pounds, scoured basis. This would 
represent a loss of 28 per cent compared to 1948 and 32 
per cent under the record year of 1946. Apparel wool con- 
sumption in 1949 is estimated at 355,000,000 pounds, 29 
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Institute, “Meeting Consumers’ Needs in Textiles;” R. M. 
Hoffman and L. F. Beste of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., “Some Aspects of Fabri Hand: R. G. H. Siu, 
research director, Philadelphia Quartermaster General Lab 
oratories, ‘Biochemical Mechanism of Cellulose Breakdown 
by Micro-organisms; and Hugh S. Taylor, dean of the 
graduate school of Princeton University, ‘Recent Researches 
on Silk Fibroin.” 

Mills which have attained maximum speed on new bat- 
teries of looms and spindles are turning more and more to 
short cuts on preparatory processes and test methods for 
further savings. Dollars saved here, textile men said, rep- 
resent the factor that can keep their product competitive 
with those coming from mills with comparable or bette: 
weaving and spinning equipment. 

New methods of preparing sizing and finishing mixtures 
in which a cheaper base material can be used were demon 
strated by the Manton Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc., of Everett, 
Mass. The company, which has manufactured homogeniza 
tion equipment for the dairy and food industries for 50 
years, has found a practical application for its homogeniza 
tion machine in preparation of starch sizing and finishes, 
and in a comparatively short time has made installations in 
more than 70 textile plants. 

The conventional method of preparing size for yarns to 
enable them to withstand the constant friction on a loom 
involved the cooking of starch, softeners and other ingredi- 
ents in large kettles until a solution of the required viscosity 
was attained. The cooking process took up to two hours at 
temperatures of 210° F. With the new homogenization 
and is forced 
through the homogenizer which breaks it down to the de- 


method. the starch ts heated to only 170 


sired viscosity by tremendous pressure. After homogeniza- 
tion the starch can be stored at normal room temperature. 

The apparent advantages of homogenization, it was point- 
ed out, are first that the sizing viscosity remains constant 
and slumping or pebbling of the starch is eliminated. The 
smoother size will materially improve the strength of the 
yarn and by preventing breakage, increased production per 
loom is obtained 

In finishing plants, homogenization of the size provides 
better control of the percentage of sizing deposited on the 
fabric and makes it possible to process’more yards with each 
batch. In textile printing, it helps to effect absolute mixture 
of printing pastes for sharper detail and better coverage. 

A new method of color matching by electronic means was 
demonstrated by the Instrument Development Laboratories 
of Needham, Mass. Samples of the required color can be 
matched wet or dry with those turned out in a dye plant by 
a “color eye’’ contained in a rapidly moving mirror. Using 
a combined electronic and optical computing system, the 
ratio of brightness between a color standard and sample are 
indicated on a wide scale mirror. The ‘color eye’’ installa. 
tion, costing about $2,450, is already in use in eight dyeing 
plants, according to company officials. 

Utilization of stroboscopic light has been applied to the 
study of motion in spindles and looms, according to a 
spokesman for the General Radio Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
which manufactures a machine called the Strobulume. 
Widely acclaimed in the commercial photography field, 
where the high intensity and short duration of light makes 
possible motion stoppage on high-speed machines in action, 
the stroboscopic light also furnishes a means for visual 
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R/INES WILL 


RUN A WHILE 
LOWGER, 


WHICH WAY DO YOU 
LOOK AT RINGS? 


Some mills change rings only when bad work forces 
it on them. Other mills, perhaps not so many, 
change rings when the increased production or im- 
proved running would warrant. It costs nothing to 
find out what new DIAMOND FINISH rings—pos- 
sibly the Eadie speed styles—might do in your mill. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINN IAG co. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
—off ers— 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


tor every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY Ine. 


P. 0. Box 71 CASTOMAN.C. Tel. 9-3921 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


BARNES SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER’% CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
% Plant Appraisals x Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods Scheduling and Planning 
Work load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evalvation, with Incentive Plans Stand- 
ard Cost Installations # Cost Control 
Methods 


Labormeter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Burden-meter Waste-meter 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


he GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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per cent below the previous year and 43 per cent under 
1946. Carpet class wool consumption in 1949 is estimated 
at 155,000,000 pounds, 25 per cent below the all-time rec- 
ord of 1948. 


Textile Finishing Industry Accidents Analyzed 


Injuries and accident causes in textile dyeing and finish- 
ing are described in the. latest of a series of reports issued 
by the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, according to Brunswick A. Bagdon, regional director 
in the South. The report covers the experience of 446 plants 
engaged in dyeing and finishing yarn, thread or piece goods 
and employing over 64,000 with more than 139 million 
employee-hours worked. It is estimated that the annual time 
loss in the industry due to injured workers was 72,000 man 
days. 

In its accident analysis, the report discusses not only the 
major types of accidents but also major types of unsafe 
working conditions and major types of unsafe acts in the 
textile dyeing and finishing industry. It stresses the fact 
that “accident prevention is not merely a form of humani- 
tarianism—it is good business which pays off well in reduced 
operating costs and more efficient production.’” Numerous 
typical dyeing and finishing accidents in each department 
within the industry are listed and analyzed as to their causes 
and the means for their prevention. 

The analysis of the disabling accidents includes details 
concerning nature of injury and part of body injured, de- 
partments and occupations in which accidents occurred, type 
of safety organization and first-aid facilities in the factories, 
and comparisons for geographic areas and states, size of 
plants and kinds of textiles processed. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents per copy. Re- 
mittance may be made either by coupons sold in sets of 20 
for $1, and good until used, or by check or money order 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Outlook For 1950 Contes Good 


More closely united than ever before in modern history, 
the cotton textile industry will begin 1950 with a confidence 
inspired by new-found strength, Ellison S$. McKissick, presi- 
dent of the recently-formed American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute, asserted at the year end. Stronger because of 
its ability to present a united front in dealing with national 
and international problems, the industry faces the coming 
year much better equipped for efforts to protect and preserve 
the industry and the jobs of the hundreds of thousands of 
American men and women it employs. 

Providing direct evidence in 1949 of the resilience it has 
acquired during the period of painful post-war adjustment, 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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the industry by the manner in which its members have 
learned to co-ordinate production and merchandising with 
rapid changes in demand, offers promise of increased sta- 
bility for the future. Through modernization and improve- 
ment programs, the mills have continued to make concen- 
trated efforts to hold down unit costs so as to provide the 
best quality products at lowest possible prices for the con- 
sumer. They realize it is to their best advantage to enjoy 
maximum production entailing full employment, and to this 
end they will continue to accept what they have always con- 
sidered their mercantile responsibilities as imposed when 
forward lines of distribution pursue realistic buying policies. 

With all sales indications pointing to a continuation of 
the favorable ratio of unfilled orders to stocks on hand for 
the next few months, cotton textile mills approach the new 
calendar year in a firm technical position. Business outlook 
for the first six months of 1950 is bright although inter- 
national developments and their possible effect on our for- 
eign textile markets will have to be watched carefully and 
necessary action taken by the industry to retain for this 
country a fair share of world textile trade. 

Ray Bell Hopeful About New Year 

Increased production, greater employment and _ better 
business prospects prevail in the cotton textile industry at 
the opening of the New Year, with trade conditions vastly 
improved from those existing a year ago, W. Ray Bell, 
president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, states. As a consequence of market changes 
in the past six months, good results are already substantially 
guaranteed for the first quarter of 1950, and there is strong 
likelihood that they will continue in the second quarter and 
beyond. 

“Authough production of cotton textiles in the first nine 
months of the year was the smallest since pre-war, reflecting 
adverse markets which prevailed into the Summer, there is 
every evidence,” he stated, “that .a substantial upturn in 
production and employment took place in the last quarter 
of the year. Further improvement is suggested for early 
1950. Meantime values have improved to a sounder basis 
after declines to very low levels in relation to cost early last 
year, and there has been a notable resurgence of confidence 
on the part of buyers who today are far more ready to 
anticipate their needs than was previously the case.” 


National Cotton Week Slated May 1-6 


National Cotton Week will be held May 1-6, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 16 by the sales promotion division of the 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—-for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard. 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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) JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. | 

Established 1876 

MERCHANDISING-CONVERTING 

COTTON FABRICS. 

BROAD DISTRIBUTION 4 

IN THE PRINCIPAL 

AMERICAN AND 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

: 40 WORTH STREET 

NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


National Cotton Council. sponsor of the event. Extensive 
merchandising plans embracing all divisions of the industry 
Due to 


the fact that cotton textiles are again in adequate supply, 


are being prepared and will be announced shortly. 


Cotton Week this year will emphasize promotions of cotton 
apparel, piece goods and home furnishings. 

Comprehensive promotional material geared to current 
retail trends and merchandising procedures will be available 
to mills, converters, jobbers, garment manufacturers and 
retailers. (€ heck-ups with representative retail organizations 
indicate a greater participation than ever before of all seg- 
ments of the trade from cotton growers to retail merchants. 
Also, the co-operation of allied industries is being effected. 
This year marks the first time that the National Cotton 
Council assumes complete direction of all Cotton Week 
activities. 


N. Y. Textile Group Seen Official 


Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
annual dinner of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, 


announced recently. The annual event will be held Feb. 2. 


will be guest of honor at the 


the association's dinner committee 


1950, 46th Street and Madison 
15 p. m. Donald 
of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., Frank Leslie of 
and Charles M. McLeod of Iselin-Jefferson 


comprise the committee on arrangements for the 


at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Avenue, New York City, beginning at 7: 
Comer, Jr., 
Leslie & Co., 
Co., Inc., 


event. 


No On Nylon Rumors 


Although rumors continue that Celanese Corp. of Ameri- 
cannot be ob- 
One factor believed to be adding fuel to the flames 


is the fact that Celanese is known to have patents indicat- 


ca may produce nylon yarn, confirmation 
tained. 


Some of the rumors 
are to the effect that the concern may make nylon under a 
license from Du Pont. No comment, 
able from the latter company on whether such a license 
arrangement is being contemplated. 


ing its interest in non-cellulosic fibers. 


however. was avail- 


The first time any students have graduated from a textile 
technical school in Canada was marked recently when 26 
(Que.) Textile School re- 
ceived their graduation diplomas. 


young students of St. Hyacinthe 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern piants, 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
We realize that operating executive: are. frequently in urgent need of information. 


cervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mgr.: L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 6. 
C.: Sales Mgr.: 8S. R. Roane. 

ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 Ill. Southeastern Reprs.. 
Fr. H. Webb.. Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave.. S5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948. Greensboro, N. C.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.. At- 
lanta. Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.;: G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087. Greenville. S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond. 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga. Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463. Orlando. Fia.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. B. Tyler. 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: J. C. Brill. 3089 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon. Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don. 1910 Mae St.. Orlando, Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. ©. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett. Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock. 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd. St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro. N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle. Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC.., 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, 


15 Park Row. New York 7. N. Y¥. Sou. 
N.C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE OCORPF., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Henry EK. Kelly. Maer. 


Sou. Office, 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4121, 312 N. McDowell 8t., 
Chariotte 4. N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for: 
Barber-Colman Co.. Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co., Vascoloy-Ramet Corp.. Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.. Canedy-Otto Mig. 
Co.. Greaves Machine Tool Co., Smith-Milils Co., Grob Bros., The Skinner 
Chuck Oo., Davis Keyseater Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co.. 
Tubular Micrometer Co.. Gilbert 8. Simonski, and others. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Seap Works, 1355 West 3ist St.. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham. Ala.: Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Ve. 


Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. 


Headquarters, 2130 
Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
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Service Men: Dwight L. Turner. 160 N. Park St.. Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro. N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga. Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, 8. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga.. Phone 1335-M. Plant Mgr.: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant. 2130 N. Tryon St. Charlotte. 
N. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 8S. Graham St., Charlotte. N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Piant,. Sales Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, 8. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605. Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. ©C.; 886 Drewery 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gestonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., 


10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fila.;: P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St.. Spartanburg, S C. W. B. Uhier. 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mers.: Willard E. 


Smith, Charlotte. N. C.; Chas. G. Eelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga 
BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM O©O.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson. 


Box 841, Greenville, 8S. C. 

BULLARD CLARK O©O., THE, Charlotte, N. C.. and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Exec.. Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C W 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 5. C.; L. L. FProneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 
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SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 
SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 


MEON 
BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 75 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 75th Anniversary 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey iron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cat Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


REDUCES 
COSTS 


VERSATILE 


Pully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 
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MAIN PLANT Newark 2, N. J 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George &. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards. Roy Mann. Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Neshville,. Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux. D. L. Fielden. care of Burkari-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clift? Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave.. Pitésburgh,. Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co.. Inc.. 2625 Sixth Ave.. South. Birmingham 5. Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2. C 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA MACHINERY ©O., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 


N. C 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER ©CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Giichrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


Charlotte, N. C. Gales 
J. L. Harkey and P. L. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa 
Sales Co.. Inc., 918 Morteege Guarantee Bidg.. Atianta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998: Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342. Phone 3192. Concord, N. C.: Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., 
Phone 2-8022. Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Caurt St.. Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


R. C. Rau. S. E. Mer., Clinton 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES ©O., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro. N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5S. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16. Md. Sou. Office: 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER C©O., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries. 
P. O. Box. 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 5S. O 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St.., 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box #41, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I.. U. &. A. 
Greenville, 8. C.: R. E. L. Holt, 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1. Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. ©. Cole, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth E. Karns. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, &. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co.. 240 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marienns St.. Memphis, Tenn.: D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach. 
Fia.: BE. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.;: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40445 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. EK. Dickson. 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. EB. L. 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus, Ga. 

DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 

DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. R. 
PF. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.. Providence. R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedsle, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Spartanburg. S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., SW. W. M. Mitchell. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., 


Oldham, England; Boston, Mass. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & O©O., E. 1., 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office. 427 W. 
4th St.. R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer. Reprs.; E. P. David- 
son, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney, Jr.. H. H. Pield, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, 1. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; T. R. 
Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. MoGregor, Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd. 
High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. Hickory. N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 
Spring St.. N. W., A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, 
Jr.. J. H. Stradiey. W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. FPesperman, Jr.. John 
8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga. Tenn.; M. 8S. Morrison, Jr., 
ville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, Orlando, Fia ; 
J. A. Vérhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11845 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A.. Field. Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8. C., Phone: 2-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2201 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES 217 Builders’ 
Bidg., Greenville. 


Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
C.: S&S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244, Hartwell, Ga. J. Glenn Fisher, 
Mer.; Robt. M. Matthews, Jr.. Plant Mer. Distributors: Carolina Supply Oo., 
Greenville, S. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, Mfgrs. 
Agt., Columbus, Ga. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Piants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S&S. ©C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. 
P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N..C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills. Jr., Raleigh. 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville. &8 C.;: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Bluefield. 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S&S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Distributor: Olney Paint 
Co., P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg. 8. C. Reprs.: R. B. Olney, Olney Paint Co.. 
P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg, S. C.: C. Howard Dodson, P. O. Box 452. Greens- 
boro, N. C.; J. M. Ison, P. O. Box 589. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. P. Dobson, P. O. 
Box 589, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Ph 
McPetters, 
3-4193. 


one 5678. Geo. A. 
Pres. and Mgr., Phone 23-0205; Raymond F. (‘‘Dick’’) Coe, Phone 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: C 

T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartan 8. C.: R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. Ww. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr... Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell. 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 
HART PRODUCTS OCORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

H & B AMERBOAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Megr.: 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg.. W. E. Conlon, Div. Mgr.:; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. 


Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co. 


and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St.. 


Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave.. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St. 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. EB. Hansen. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atiant+, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt. Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer. P. O. Box 
1507 or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL C©O., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston. 
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VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet has sy phon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


L has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL NUMBER 
FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side—painted red out- 
side— galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


Voge! Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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REPORTS 
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Third of @ Cent ury 


“WEAVE ROOM WILL” SAYS: 


“Davis Makes Open 
Pin Boards with Pins 
to Fit Your Quills!” 


Davis Open Pin Boards really protect delicate yarns. 
Made of one continuous wire running through a channel, Davis 


pins assure durability. 
Ask for complete information. 


Ficuk Dauis MFG. CO., INC. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. I 


Southern Representatives 


JOHN P. BATSON, P. O. Bex 841, Greenville, 5. C. 
rR. E. L. HOLT, JR., P. O. Box 1474, Greensheore, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Piants. 244 Forsyth Ss. Ww Atianta. Ga J. Ployvd Childs. 219-223 


Linwood St 
sell A 


Gostonia. N. C.: Car! M. Moore, Agent: Southwestern Repr.. Rus- 
Singleton Co.. Inc 718 Brown Bide Austin. Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 


1576, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5306 


Sales Repr.: 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St.. Greenville, 5. C 


HYSTER CO., Portiand 8. Ore 
Lynch Bide... Jacksonville 2, Fila 


Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY C©CO., Clinton, 8. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV.. EB. J. (The Bullard Clark ©Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office. 
P. O. Box 3096. South Bivd Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs 
Bullard. Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Service Engineers: S&S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 5. C L. Ll. 
Proneberger. Jr.. 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.., 
789 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


SENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bide... 
Oreenville. 8 C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Luke J. Castile. 3015 Forest Park Dr Charlotte 3. N. C Fr. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts 
land St.. Spartanburg. 5S. 


Cleve- 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO... LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, S. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPF., New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287, 
Chariotte. N. C.: J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M, Greenville. S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga 


LANDIS. INC... OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, 
Ibach. Charlotte, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C 


LOPER CO.., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 8t., 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte, 
NW. C.: William F. Bloom. care Industrial Service Co.. P. O. Box 9, Station E, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distrib- 
utors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va Asheville. N. C.: Columbia, 
S. C.: Knoxville. Tenn.: Johnson City. Tenn.: Richmond, Va.;: Roanoke, Va.; 
Industrial Service Co., 902 College Ave., Decatur, Ga.: Richmond Supply Co.. 
Augusta. Ga.: Corbin Supply Co., Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., Savan- 
nah. Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co Inc West Point. Ga.: Noland Co.. 
Inc.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn Electrical Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jef- 
ferson Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, 
La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO... INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC.. THE. Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston. 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birminghem; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co.. Macon. Kentucky—-Graft-Pelie Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—-The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co.. Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10. O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5S. C 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. end Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & O0O., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL. DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Litd., Liecester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITOHAM & OO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


N. C. Charles R. 


Sou. Repr.: T. J. 


Hollister- 
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MUNARCH ELAN ATOR & MACHINE CO... Greensboro. N. C 
Pussenger Elevators; Service Branches 


‘Prei¢ht anda 
Charlotte, N. C.; Augusta, Oa 


MORELAND CHEMICAL O©O., INC., Spartanburg. S. . Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mer. Reprs.: J. J. Blake. K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg. S. C.. W E. Nash. Asheville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6. N. ¥. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Maer 201 W. First St Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 6t.. 
Chariotte, N. C.; C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bide 
Qreensboro, N. C H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta. 
Oa W. H. Jackson. 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones. 
Jr.. 498 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E 
Prerkiin St.. Room 210, Richmond. Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer., L. E. Taylor. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mer... H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 


ttumner, *. ©. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: Donald C. Creech. P. O. Box 1723. 
ligt. Point, N. C.; Prank S. Beacham. P. O. Box 281. Honea Path. 8S. C.: 
J/iner B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272 
Avlanta, Osu. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE €O., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia. N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris. 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Fal! 
L. Thomason. Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor. Box 
1161. Greensboro. N. C.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville. S. C.: Julian T 
Pool. P. O. Box 316. LaGrange, Ga.: James E. McNeely. Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia 
N. C.; James A. Sorrell, Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville 2. Tenn 


New York. N. Y¥. Sow 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road. Gastonia. N 
NORTH AMERICAN ETECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louls 6. Mo 


Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St.. N_E.. Atlanta. Ga 
NORTH. INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.. 8 W 
“A.” Phone Raymond 2196-2136. Atlanta. Ga 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes. V.-Pres. Reprs 
Emile LeClair. Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander. Atlanta. Ga.: Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. C.. Phone 4-733! 


P. ©. Box 123. Station 
Marictta. Ga.,. P. O. Box 92 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC., Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte 
N. C. Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.: Sou. Repr.: Floyd Isom. Station C. Box 
164. Atlanta, Ga.; N. C. and Virginia Repr.: Walter S. Coleman. Box 722 
Salisbury, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSelle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300. Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co. Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York.City: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr.. 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon. Jr.. 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.: H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadeiphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Porest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5. Ga.: Kenneth B 
King, 1601 Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C.; Richard D. Greenway, 1356 Harding 
Place, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern States Chemica! Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., F. H. Ross & Co.. Inc.. Southern 
States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Southern States Chemical Co.. Green- 
ville, S. C., Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co.. High Point. N. C.: 
Mariow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.;: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co.. 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman. Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro. N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. P. O Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North. Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair. Sales Mgr.: 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS O©O., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte. N. C. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth. Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd.. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard. Box 574, New- 
ton, N 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. Weehawken. N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta. S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, C. 


December, 1949 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


CROWN COTTON MILLS 


DALTON, GEORGIA 


Drill SI eel ings 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


5114 BROOKLYN 
2) ZONE 32, 
| NEW YORK 


SECOND 
AVENUE 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ December, 1949 


PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL your 
REQUIREMENTS... 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the-home ofhce, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benetits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Ed Maxwell 


Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S&S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.; Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City. La 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Milibury. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr.., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474. Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 
you.) 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atianta, Os. 


ROY & SON OO., B. &S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte. . ©. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ROYCE CHEMICAL OO., ge P me N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh. 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher S. Culpepper. Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, 5. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. 8. Smart, Jr.. Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam S8t.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & ©O., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprse.: John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord. N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main 8St.. Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SILVER KING FIBRE OORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga.. Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 


8S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr.. Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 


Area Offices: Atlanta. Ga.. Birmingham. Ala., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, 
Fla.. Tampa, FPla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss.. Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh. N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 Meclver St., Greenville, 5. C.; 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave.. So.. Birmingham. Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila. 


Repr.; 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON ©O., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH. YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 

SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE OCORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Alien, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pia. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS ©O., Hartsville, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. ©CO., INC., Gafiney, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 27100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, « division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst: Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville. 
5. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 513 8S. Tryon St., 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres.: Jack Davis, Salesman. 


Charlotte, N. C. A. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonlo 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDBDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S&S. C., J. Jd. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee: 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 
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STEIN, HALL & ©O., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St., Cheriotte, N. C., F. W. Perry. P. O. Box 809. Mer.: NHN. C. 
and Tenn. Repr: W. 8. Gilbert, Charlotte: S. C. Repr.: 8S. 8S. Hockridge, Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. BE. D. Estes, 1267 
Durand Dr.,. N.W.. Mer.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B Oabaniss, P. O. Box 188. Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.;: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

SUNRAY ©0O., Camp Croft Rd... Spartanburg. S. C. E. J. Baddy, Pres.: H. O. 
Coddington, Gen. Mgr. Distributors: Wrenn Bros.. Charlotte. N. C.: Wilkin & 
Matthews, Charlotte, N. C.: Coleman Co.. Inc., Greenville. 8. C. 


TERRELL CO.., 
Sales Mer. 


INC., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres.,. W. S. Terrell, 


TEXAS ©O., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. S&S Leonard, Greenville, 5S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S&S. C.: L. 
C. Mitehum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.;: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bide.. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, WN. C. 
TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305. Greenville. S. C. Pres... W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss. Greenville. 8S. C. Reprs Greenville, S. C.. John B 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205: Carl M. Chalmers, 14-C Lewis Village. 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village. Phone 22-4147. Atlanta, Ga.. Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave... N. W., Phone Belmont 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 

TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3. N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 115 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va.. Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St.. Greensboro. 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby, P. O. Box 517, Taylors, S. C., Tel. 
Greenville 2-2800. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON C©CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Fifth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Reprs.: 
North Carolina and South C-*rolina: T. H. McKenzie, 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Boa 
395. Charlotte, N. C.;: Georgia: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 41. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla.: Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla.; Virginia: P. M. Simpson, 717 Byrd Park Court. Richmond 20. 
Va.; Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe, care Dixie Sales Co., P. O. Box 1829, Knoxville. 
Tenn.; Texas: 8. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St.. Houston 6, Tex., and R. F. 
Hamilton & Associates, 2615 Cedar Spring, Dallas, Tex.: Louisiana: Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousiley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 
5. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER ©O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. I. 
819 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. 


Sou. Offices, 
R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALLERSTEIN O©0O., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

WATSON & DESMOND, 2188's W. Fourth St... Charlotte. N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 

Walter F. Daboll. 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W Littlefield. 


810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: R. V. McPhail. Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney. Branch Mger.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Deveraux St., 


Chamblee, Ga. R. A. 

2148 Highland 8&t.. 
613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Columbia, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR OO.., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 
Bona Allen Bidg.. 


WHITE & CO., , Charlotte 3, N. C. G. A. White, Pres. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlar.ta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Atienta, Ga. 


1440-44 S. Tryon St. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING se Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
. 


liam EK. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 

WOLF, JACQUES & OO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
Ridgewsy Dr.. 


Cc. R. Bruning. 302 N. 
Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PROCESSING AGERE | 


Or \O 
EVERY TEXTILE APPLICA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


An Important Service for 


for 


Strength * Length Uniformity + Fineness 
(Confidential, Importial) 


Write or phone for price list and complete information. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


198 S. Main St., Memphis 3, Tenn., Phone 38-1246 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1880 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


BREEDERS GROWERS MERCHANTS «+ MILL BUYERS 


COTTON FIBER TESTS 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST 


AMAANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
PARTS | 


GASTONIA, 
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Say Jauwll 
REVERSE WIND 
FILLING TROUBLES 


with this Watson-Williams Rayon 
Shuttle for S5 and $6 Looms. 


Reverse Wind 


Regular Wind 


Even with crepe filling, one of the major 


problems of rayon weaving, this S7X Center 
Tension Eye Shuttle for Reverse Wind (S7 for 
Regular Wind) holds the thread in perfect align- 
nent and constantly down in place. Word has 
already spread from one mill to another that 
again, a Watson-Williams shuttle improvement 
vas solved an all-too-common difficulty — rayon 
filling troubles. 


The extra narrow slot in the eye, the shuttle’s 
‘ull shoulder at the front of the bobbin chamber, 
and the generous-sized, precision-made hook 
combine to keep the filling always straight be- 
fore it reaches the steel encased tension pads. 


Operators of many of the nation’s leading 
mills report profitable increases in weave room 
percentages since equipping their S5 and Sé 
looms with S-7 Eye Rayon Shuttles. Fabrics are 
smoother and more even than ever before. 

Say farewell to reverse wind filling troubles 
in your mill, by sending a sample order today. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson 
and Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., Arthur 
J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., 
Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C. 

NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: Guy C. 
Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Leather Belting 


Selected Hides 

Minimum Stretch 
Maximum Pulley Contact 
4. Uniform Thickness 
Waterproofed 

6. Longer Life 


REBUILT WINDERS 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
| Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 


Payne. Manufactured by 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Greenville Belting Co. 


Telephone 34-8911 


: FOR SALE 


3——No. 101 Foster Winders. double motors, 550 volts. 100 spindles, cones and tubes 


18—Deliveries Saco-Pettece Drawing. common rolls. 12” collers 


PAUL B. EATON 
2440" H & B Cards. 110 and 120 wire. 12” coilers 


ate 
2—Terrell Bobbin Strippers Patent Attorney 


12—Cidega Knitting Machine, 54”, slightly used 1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N.C. 


5—F-5 Saco-Lowell Hoppers. 38',” wide 753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C 


2—W-3 Single Beater Waste Machines 


| WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. | 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. For Sale—Straight Palm Oil Soap Powder at 
Charlotte 1. N. C Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge new low prices. Or will build to your speci- 

he ae fication Packed in paper bags or steel 
drums—immediate shipment by truck or 
carload. Write for free sample, specifications 
and latest quotations 


WANTED GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 
WANTED Park 


48 La Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Colored Beamer or Slasher Ball Waste. Will Overseer of Twisting. Winding and Warp- x 
pay top prices for straight long lengths ing. Good pay, good chance for advance- 
we tangled ment. In large mill in Alabama. Answer to 
WANTED 
ROSE RUG SHOP “‘Alabama.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
Malvern. Arkansas P oO Box 1225 Charlotte ] N Cc Sale Sman to represent well known firm in 


the sale of textile machinery and equip- 
ment Textile School Graduate preferred 
Living in or near Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania. Give full details. Address 


FOR SALE “Philadeiphia."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
POSITION WANTED P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Gear Cutters—Ne. 12 Barber-Colman 
Lathes—-18x8—Handy Motor Dr 
Lathe Turrett—South Bend 


Textile school graduate, age 33, with 10 Milling Machine—No. 1 Kempsmith OVERHAULING by Opening and Picking Specialist 
years’ practical experience from opening Milling Machine—No. 2 Brown & Sharpe Overhauling, Moving New and Used Floor Plans. 
room through cloth room. desires Superin- Milling Machine—No. 1A Milwaukee Engineering. Contact Jack D. Marrow, 2115 Au- 
tendent or Assistant Superintendent posi- 1 Saw 6x6 Peerless Shaping gusta St.. Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-5741. 
tion in cotton mill. Can furnish excellent 1 Drill ress—Colburn 16” 
references and report on short notice 1 Grinder 6x18 Cincinnati Universal 
ie , MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT of yarn or weaving 
Address “Excellent,” care Textile Bulletin STEWART MACHINERY CO. mill, cotton, rayon, blends and wool on cottor 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, Gastonia. N.C system wants position with progressive firm, good 
Phone 5-4137 P O. Box 1161 background and references, successful experience, 


thirty-eight years of age employed, desires 
change for advancement. Address ‘11-49."" care 
Textile Bulletin, Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Weaving or assist- 
ant Superintendent. 26 years’ experience on rayon. 
wool and cotton; good manager of help: sober 
and reliable. Textile graduate. Age 44. Best of 
references; can come for interview. Write ‘J. F. 
R.."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C 


CARDER, middle age, 25 years’ experience with all 
types cotton and rayon, Wishes to make change at 
once. Can give best reference. Address ““D. H 
P.."’ care Textile Bulletin, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


WANTED —-Position as mill superintendent or super- 
P. ©. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone intendent of weaving. Textile graduate with sev- 
1316 Wwe BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 eral years’ successful experience in manufacturing 


and management. Producer of quality production 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY at tavorable costs. Student of employee and labor 
relations with progressive attitude. Sober 


reliable 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charitotte 1, N. C. 


DYER WANTED 


thoroughiy experienced with vat W A N T E D 


new package machines. Write giv- 


qualifications in full to SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


care Textile Bulletin 


1225, Charlotte 1, N. C Living in Alabama, preferably. to cover all 
textile weaving plants in western Tennessee 


Alabama, Mississippi. selling E. H. Jacobs 
products. Must be serious, hardworking man 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


SYSTEM 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 Nerth Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


complete with drive and motor 


preferably married, between 25 and 45 years 


old. Must have car. Remuneration for ser- 
FOR SA LE vices will be equitable and consistent with 


past experience and results. Piease write 


5x4 Gardner-Denver Air Compressor full particulars and request appointment 


E. H. JACOBS SOUTHERN DIVISION 


L'NN MILLS CO P. O. Box 3096 Charlotte 1, N. C 


LANDIS. N. ¢ 


WANTED 


Superintendent for Canadian manufacturing 
company producing terry cloth and terry 
towels. Must be experienced on Crompton 
& Knowles cam, dobby and terry looms 
Steady position for: right man. Kindly give 
age snd experience 


Write ‘‘Canada.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—FOR SALE 


ic” Draper Modified D Looms, 4 harness, Friction Let-Off, Midget 
Feelers, Stafford Thread Cutters, equipped with Hunt Spreaders, 
é-shift Pick Clocks, Motor Drive, with “% HP GE Motors and 
Swite hes 

Draper Model X 40” Looms, Motor Driven, Excellent Condition 
Saco-Lowell Continuous Strippers for 40” Cards 


Complete Weave Mill Complete Weave Mill 
28.000 spindles, 400 Looms 25,000 spindies, 570 Looms 
Sheetings, ultra modern. Sheeting, Sateen, Prints, 


Excellent Buy. 


YARN PREPARATION MACHINERY CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 357 PHONE 4395 GAFFNEY, S. C. 
Office, 501 S. Limestone St. Warehouse, W. 10th Street 


FOR SALE 


Cotton Stocker, Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts, 
Type C B R. Very good condition 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as Superintendent. or Assistant Superin- 
tendent in weave or yarn mill. Twenty 
years’ experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. I. C. S. graduate. Can fur- 
nish good references. Address 


‘*Weave-Yarn."' care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer Carding in Alabama 
Good chance for advancement. Answer to 


‘Alabama.’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


FOR SALE 


One (1) Practically New Hot Air Bachman-Uxbridge 


Drying Chamber—Excellent Condition. 


Offered subject prior sale. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


MEN WANTED-—POSITIONS OPEN: 


We can place superintendent Southern rayon weaving plant; gen. manager large rayon cloth mills; OVERSEERS 


FOR FOLLOWING DEPTS:.: 


(finishing worsted jersey cloth, woolens and worsteds, also rayon woven and 


knitted fabrics); dyeing cotton and rayon piece goods, also woolens, worsteds and knit goods; second hands cotton 
raw stock and yarn dyeing; junior and senior textile mill engineers; salesmen for chemicals and machinery for 
Southern States; chemists and chemical engineers for United States and foreign countries; knitting technician 
to install and start mill in S. America; loom fixers. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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WRENN BROS. 


220 S. College St. ; Charlotte 2, N. C. 
296 Ivy St. N.E. ‘ Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW SALES AND SERVICE HEADQUARTERS for 


HYSTER 


LET TRUCKS AND STRADDLE TRUCKS 


Wrenn Bros. can make current delivery on the Hyster that 
will do the best job of cutting your materials handling costs. 
Seven models ranging from 2,000 Ibs. to 30,000 lbs. capacity. 
All are equipped with pneumatic tires—powerful gasoline 
engine-—efhcient hydraulic lift—go any place, any time 

Wrenn Bros. sells all Hysters; services all Hysters with 
authorized Hyster parts and factory-trained mechanics 
Address: 220 South College St., Charlotte 2. Phone: 4-2400. 


7 Hyster Models All On Pneumatic Tires 
Hyster 20 Fork Type—2,000 lbs. capacity 
Hyster 40 Fork Type—4,000 lbs. capacity 
Hyster 75 Fork Type—7,500 Ibs. capacity 
Hyster 150 Fork Type—15,000 lbs. capacity 
Hyster Karry Krane—10,000 Ibs. capacity 
Hyster M Straddle Truck—12,000 Ibs. capacity 
Hyster MH Straddle Truck—-30,000 lbs. capacity 


| WRENN BROS., 220 S. College St. 

Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Please send me, free of charge, the new illustrated HYSTER 
Catalog. 


| 
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Installing 


new rings? 


Let U. S. cooperate 
in selecting travelers 


Wi dly furnish 


lest sam ples 


Get the maximum benefit from your new rings, and 
assume easy starting by making sure you have exactly 
the right travelers. A U.S. man is handy to your mill 
wherever you are. Call him. He will appreciate the 
opportunity to furnish you with samples, and help in 
determining the most effective traveler for your rings. 
And remember—U. S. deliveries are really prompt! 


Prompt shipments from stock 


at Greenville, Providence 


Style apne, 
Sige Or Every 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 


W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 

O. B. Land, Athens, Ga. . . Box 1187—Phone 478 

L. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States . i . Phone Hilltop 2946 
123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

H. R. Fisher, Concord, N. C. : ‘ Box 83—Phone 8366 

Cc. W. Smith, H. J. Smith, Providence . . Box 1187-——Gaspee 1-0100 
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Gefare Closing Down 


— TEXTILE 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Charles H. Campbell, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Dallas Neese this month is celebrating 
his 25th year of association with Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C., as sales rep- 
resentative. Mr. Neese is a past chairman of 
the Associate Members’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


Charles H. Dry of Kannapolis, N. C., 
purchasing agent for Cannon Mills Co., this 
month was named to the board of directors 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents upon his retirement as president of 
the Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents 
Association. .. . C. L. Wyrick of Dillard 
Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C.. was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the regional group. 


Gerald S. Tompkins of Philadelphia, Pa., 
general manager of viscose rayon produc- 
tion for American Viscose Corp., has been 
elected a vice-president of the firm. He has 
been with Avisco since 1919. and in 1947 
was named to his present duties as well as 
to the board of directors. 


Eugene Edmiston, chief engineer for 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, has been elected 
president of the Mooresville Rotary Club 
to fill out the unexpired term of Guy Byrd, 
former superintendent of the Cascade Plant 
of Burlington Mills Corp. who is now su- 
perintendent of rayon operations at Osage 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Harry C. Uhl, electrical engineer for 
Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Ala., has been 
named chairman of the textile industry sub- 
committee of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Paul C. Shepherd has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Lace Co. and Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
Inc., effective Jan. 2. Wilkes-Barre operates 
a yarn plant at Charlotte, N. C. 


M. A. Bearden, previously assistant treas- 
urer, has been promoted to general manager 
of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, Inc. Mr. Bearden 
joined Cliffside five years ago after leaving 
the general managership and vice-presidency 
of Pomona Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C. 
Prior to that he was secretary-treasurer of 


Victor Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. Edgeworth Beattie, South Carolina 
sales representative for Charlotte (N. C.) 
Leather Belting Co., has resigned his posi- 
tion to devote his full time to other in- 
terests. 


Seven second hands have retired from 
work in the plants of Cone Mills Corp. at 
Greensboro, N. C., each completing service 
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records of from 15 to 48 years. They are 
Abe Hicks, William F. Loman, C. V. Web- 
ster, Walter W. Staley, W. H. Lambert, 
John F. Starling and William D. Freeman. 


Frederick A. McDevitt, formerly vice- 
president of Pierce Bros., Ltd., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has become assistant to the 
vice-president of Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Mo., where he will 
assist ‘in the management and supervision 
of Ely & Walker's textile plants. 


Louis. 


James C. Jacobs, Spartanburg, S. C., rep- 
resentative for Keever Starch Co., was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Anne Shell of Green- 
ville. The couple is residing at 406 Howard- 
Aden Apartments, Cleveland Street, Spartan- 
burg, where Mr. Jacobs makes his head- 
quarters. 


L. L. Brown, general manager of Mal- 
vern (Ark.) Cotton Mills, a subsidiary of 
International Shoe Co., this month was 
elected president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Arkansas at the group's annual 
meeting in Little Rock. Mr. Brown entered 
the textile field in Georgia shortly after 
graduating from Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1913, and he has been manager 
of the Malvern plant since engineering its 
construction in 1928. 


W. B. Shirk has been made director of 
industrial products engineering in the new- 
ly-formed product development and product 
engineering section of Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His chief assistant in textile 
industry applications is K. P. Powers. 


D. B. Parish has returned to his former 
position as superintendent of Bowling 
Green (S. C.) Spinning Co. Until a few 
months ago he was superintendent of Yarn 
Specialties, Inc., Clover, S. C. 


OBITUARIES 


William A. Barrell, 57, president of 
William L. Barrell Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, died 
Dec. 1° at his home in North Andover, 
Mass., after a short illness. He leaves his 
widow, two sons, a daughter and a sister. 


Louis Pinckney 
Batson, 51, widely 
known in textile cir- 


cles, died Dec. 14 at 
his home in Green- 
ville, S. C. For a num- 
ber of years he was 
associated with Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co. and 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co.. and later assisted 
with the organization of the Southern Shut- 
tle Co. At the time of his death he was vice- 
president, secretary and co-owner of Batson 
Mtg. Co. as well as sole owner of Louis 


P. Batson Co. He is survived by his wife, 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


two sons, a daughter, his father and two 
brothers. 


Russell L. Brown, 53, head of the wool 
department of Lowell (Mass.). Textile In- 
stitute since 1941, died Dec. 13 as the re- 
sult of injuries suffered in the crash of a 
plane he was piloting. In addition to his 
widow, he is survived by a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


Edmund Wade Fairchild, 83, founder 
and vice-chairman of Fairchild Publications, 
died Dec. 12 at his home in Glen Ridge, 
N J. Among publications of the Fairchild 
group are Daily News Record and Papers 
of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists. He is survived by two sons, 
a daughter, five grandchildren and four 
great grandchildren. 


Warren N. King, 61, manager and part- 
ner in Texwood, air conditioning and re- 
frigeration concern of Greenville, S. C., died 
Dec. 7 in an automobile accident. A me- 
chanical engineer by vocation, he was with 
Draper Corp. for eight years and Shambow 
Shuttle Co. three years béfore forming his 
own company. Survivors include three sons 
and a daughter. 


William Weldon Stark, 85, jurist and 
vice-president of Harmony Grove Mills, 
Inc., Commerce, Ga., died this month at 
Athens, Ga. Judge Stark was president of 
the First National Bank of Commerce. 


Cal H. Strickland, 68, superintendent 
of the Appleton Co. at Anderson, S. C., for 
the past 20 years, died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack Dec. 9 at his home. He had 
been active in textile manufacturing 50 
years. He is survived by two sons, two 
daughters, five brothers and one sister. 


Craig L. Wright, 45, vice-president of 
Sipp-Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J., died 
Dec. 11 at Englewood, N. J., following a 
brief illness. He leaves his wife, two sons, 
a daughter, his mother and a brother. 


MILL NEWS 


BoILING SPRINGS, N. C. — Lancaster 
Looms, Inc., which produces knitted cloth 
at a plant in Charlotte, N. C., is now op- 
erating the 3,200-spindle carded yarn plant 
formerly known as Weavers Spinning, Inc. 
President and general manager is E. E. Sut- 
tle of Charlotte. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—A $40,000 expan- 
sion and renovation program at Aleo Mfg. 
Co., a subsidiary of M. Lowenstein and Sons 
Co., has been announced by Sam T. Snoddy, 
superintendent. Included in the work are 
installation of fluorescent lighting in the 
two weave rooms and transfer to the plant 
of 62 looms from Orr Mills at Anderson, 
S. C. Upon completion of the program Aleo 
will operate 64,000 spindles and 1,710 
looms. 
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every type of 
textile production 
is kept under 


EEDER-ROOT 
COUNTROL 


Every type of textile machine. . 
from braiders and cards, to frames 
and looms, to knitters and warpers 

. all are completely controllable, 
cost-wise, when they operate under Veeder-Root Countrol. 


Let the Veeder-Root engineer in your locality show you exactly 
what the newest improvements in 2-3 Convertible Pick, Hank, 
Yardage and Knitting Counters can mean to your profit-picture. 
And let him show you the full advantages of new Veeder-Root 
Counters like the Loom Cut Meter and the new “Dozens” Counter 
for glove and hosiery mills. Yes, you can always count on Veeder- 
Root to help you count up new profits! Just call the nearest 
Veeder-Root office. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Counting House of the Textile Industry’ 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lid.,.955 St. James Screet, Montreal 3. ln Great Britain: Veeder- 


Root Lrd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotland. 
ers... 
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World’s Most Complete Line of Textile Count 


2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
LINEAR COUNTERS KNITTING COUNTER: 


2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
HANK COUNTERS 


OOM CUT-METERS 
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... with Gondoc Whipcord V-Belts 


This dye plant, one of the largest in the textile industry, 
is driving costs down with Condor Whipcord V-Belt. 
For example, on the big hydraulic calenders shown 
above, Condor Whipcord V-Belts deliver maximum 
traction because they are pre-stretched during manu- 
facture. When a team of Whipcord V-Belts is put on 
a drive like this all inelastic stretch has been taken 
out, so that every belt pulls its share with no slacking 
or slipping. This means minimum loss of costly power 
and minimum down time for replacement of belts. 


The Strength Members of Condor Whipcord V-Belts 
are imbedded in a cool running cushion of Manhattan’s 
exclusive Flexlastics which, together with a high grade 
cover, insures these Eight Benefits: 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 


DIVISION 


EIGHT BENEFITS 


- Minimum Ultimate Stretch 

- Wide Margin of Effective Strength 

- Uniform Flexibility 

- Maximum Resistance to Structural Breakdown 
- Smooth Running 

- Maximum Traction 

- High Resistance to Side Wear 


- Correct Lateral Reinforcement 
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You can be sure your V-Belt drive costs are as low as 
you can get them, if all drives are equipped with 
Condor Whipcord V-Belts. Send today for illustrated 
bulletin #6868C. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Products * Rubber Covered Equipment * Radiator Hose * Fan Belts * Brake Linings * Brake 


Blocks * Clutch Facings * Packings * Asbestos Textiles * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive & Diamond Wheels * Bowling Balls 
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